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EPISTLE 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



When Dryden, worn wkh sicknessp bow'd with 

years. 
Was doomed (my fnend, let pHy warm thy tears) 
The galling pang of penury to feel. 
For ill-pWd loyalty and conrdy zeal» 
To see thatlaurelviriiich his brows overspread, , 
Transplanted, droop on ShadiDeXt* barren head^ 
The bard oppress'd^ yet not subdu'd by fate, 
For very br^ descended to translate : •< — 

And he, whose fancy, copious as his phrase, 
Could light at will expression's brightest blaze. 
On Fresnc^'s lay em{4oy'd bis studious hour ; 
But niggard there of that melodious power. 
His pen, in haste the lureling task to close, 
Transform'd the studied strain to careless prose. 
Which, fondly lending faith to French pretence. 
Mistook its meaning, or obscur'd its sense. 

Yet still he pleased, for Dryden still must please. 
Whether with artless elegance and ease 



4 EPISTLE, <&C* 

He glides in prose, or firom its tinkling chime. 
By varied pauses, purifies his rhyme. 
And mounts on Maro'0 plumes, and soars hi» 
heights sublime. 

This artless elegance, this native fire 
ProYok'd his tuneful heir* to strike the lyre. 
Who proud his numbers with that prose to join. 
Wove an illustrious wreath for friendship'^, shrine. 

How oft, on that fair shrine when poets bind 
The flowers of song, does partial passion blind ' 
Their judgment's eye ! How oft does truth disclaim 
The deed, and scorn to call it genuine fame ! 
How did she here, when Jervas was the theme, 
Waft thro' the ivory gate. the poet's dream ! 
How view, indignant, error's base alloy 
The sterling lustre ef his praise destroy. 
Which now, if praise like his my Muse could coin; 
Current through ages, she would stamp for thine ! 

Let friendship, a? she caiis'd, excuse the deed ; 
With thee, and such as thee, she must succeed. 

But what, if fashion tempted Pope astray ? 
The witch has spells ; and Jervas knew a day 
When mode-struck belles and beaux were proud 

to come 
And buy of him a tiiousand years of bloom.f 

* Mr. Pope, in his Epistle to Jervas, has these Hoes : 
Read these instructive leaves, in vrhich conspire 
Fresnoy's close art with Dryden's native ^e. 

t AUqding to another conplet in the- same Epistle ^ - 
Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, 
Bloonu in thy colours for a th&asand yean^ 
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Ev'n then I deem it but a venal crime : 
Perish alone that selfish sordid rhyme. 
Which flatters lawless sway, or tinsel pride ; 
Let black Oblivion plunge it in her tide. 

From fate like this my truth-supported lays, 
Ev'n if aspiring to thy pencil's praise, 
TVould flow secure : but humbler strnins are mine; 
Know, when to thee I consecrate the line, 
Tis but to thanlc thy genius for the ray 
Which pours on Fresnoy's rules a fuller day : 
Those candid strictures, those reflections new, 
Refin'd by taste, yet still as nature true. 
Which blended here with his instructive strains, 
Shall bid thy art inherit new domains ; 
Give her in Albion as in Greece to rule, 
And guide (what thou hast form'd) a British 
Schoo).^ 

And, O, if aught thy Poet can pretend 
Beyond his favourite wish to call thee friend. 
Be it that here his tunefol toil has drest 
The Muse of Fresnoy in a modem vest; 
And, with that skill his fancy could bestow. 
Taught the close folds to take an easier flow ; 
Be it, that here thy partial smile approv'd 
The pains he lavished on the art he lov'd. 



W. MASON. 
Oct. 10, 1782. 



PREFACE. 



The poem of AL Du Fresnoy^ when considered as 
a treatise on Painting, may unquestionably claim 
the merit of giving the leading principles of the 
art with more, prei^ision, conciseness, and accuracy, 
than any work of the kind that has either preceded 
or followed it; yet as it was published about the 
middle of the seventeenth ce^ntury^ many of the 
precepts it contains have been so frequently re- 
peated by later writers, that they have lost the 
air of noyeity, and will, consequently, now be 
held cominoii; some of tbem too may, perhaps, 
not be so genevally true as to claim the ftuHiority of 
absolute rideis : yet the reader of taste will always 
be pleased to see a Frenchman holding out to 
\sa cbuntrymen the study of nature, and the 
chaste models of antiquity, when (if we except 
te Sueur and Nicolo Poussin, who were Fresnoy's 
contemporairies) so few painters of that nation 
have regarded either of these archetypes. The 
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modern artist also will be proud to emulate that 
simplicity of style, which this work has for more 
than a century recommended ; and which, having 
only very lately got the better of fluttering drapery 
and theatrical attitude, is become one of the princi- 
pal tests of picturesque excellence. 

But if the text may have lost somewhat of its 
original merit, the notes of M. du Piles, which 
have hitherto accompanied it, have lost much more. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether they eyer had 
merit in any considerable degree. Certain it is 
that they contain such a parade of common-place 
quotation, with so small a degree of illustrative 
science, that I have thought proper to expel them 
from this edition, in order to make room for their 
betters. 

As to the poetical powers of my author, I do 
not suppose that these alone would ever have 
given him a place in the numerous libraries which 
he now holds; and I have, therefore, often won- 
dered that M. de Voltaire, when he gave an ac- 
count of the authors who appeared in the age of 
Louis XIV. should dismiss Fresnoy, with say- 
ing, in his decisive manner, that '* his poem has 
succeeded with such persons as could bear 
to read Latin verse,'' not of the Augustan* age. 

* Da Fresnoi (Charles) n€ a Pjaris 1611, peintre et 
po^te. Son polme de la peinture a r^assi aupres de ceuz 
qui peavent lire d'autres vers Latins que ceax du siecle 
d'Auguste. Siecle de Louis XIV . Tom. I. 
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Tkb is the criticism of a mete poet Nobody, I 
should supi^ose, ever read Fresncy to admire^ 
.or even criticise his Tersificationy but either to be 
instructed by him as a painter, or . improved as a 
virtuoso. 

It was this latter motive only, I confess, that 
led me to attempt the following translation ; 
which was begun in very early youth, with a 
double view of implanting in my own memory 
the principles of a favourite art, and of acquiring 
a habit of versification; for which purpose the 
close and condensed style of the original seemed 
peculiarly calculated, especially when considered 
as a sort of school exercise. However, the task 
proved so difficult, that when I had gone through 
a part of it I remitted of my diligence, and pro*- 
ceeded at such separate intervals, that I had 
passed many posterior productions through the 
press before this was brought to any conclusion 
in m»iuscript; and after it was so, it lay long 
neglected, and would certainly have never been 
made public, had not Sir Joshua Reynolds re* 
quested a sight of it, and made an obliging offer 
of illustarating it by a series of his owni notes. 
This prompted me to revise it with all possible 
accuracy; and as I had preserved the strictures 
which my late excellent friend Mr. Gray had 
made many years before on the version, as it then 
stood, I attended to each of them in their order 
with that deference which every criticism of his 
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iiust demtiid* Besides tfais^ as much more time 
was now elapsed since I had perused the copy, 
my own eye wasi become more open to its defects. 
I fouiid the rale which my author had ^yen to his 
painter full as useful to a writer: 

'-■ (AM qM consUimn decrit sapie&tU amici, 
Id tempitt dabi^ atque mora iatennUsa labori.) 

And I may say with troth, that haThig become 
from this circumstance, as impartial, if not as 
festidiouB, to my own work, as any ether eritie 
could possibly bAXfi been, I hardly left- a single 
line in it without giving it, what I tiM>ttght; an 
emendation; It is not, therefotie, as a jurenfle 
woik that I now present it to the public, \»A as 
bne whi<^h T have improved to« the iitniost of my 
mature abilities, in order to make it more worthy 
of its annotator* 

In die preceding Epistle I haveobvmted, I hop^^v 
oveify suspicion of -arrogance in attempting' this 
work" afiker Mr. Dryden. The £dB|^e.consideiati«Mi 
th'kt his rersion was in prose were in itself'ssi^ 
cient; because, as Mr. Pope has juatfy xibserved^ 
verse and even rhyme is the best*mode ofisonveyiag 
preceptive truths, ** as in this way they luw more 
shortly 'expressed and more eauly retained.''* 
StiU Less need I mafcean apology. for. undertaking 

• !ke tM advertisement before Wa EAajr on Man'. 
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it liter Mr* Wtlb, who in the year 1754 pttbUifhed 
n translation of it in metre wi^out rhjrme.f ' 
' ^Illiil gentleman, a painter by profession^ as-^ 
sumed for his motto, 

Tractant fabrilia fabri ; 

but however adroit he might be in handling, the 
tools of his own art, candour must own that 
the tools of a poet and a translator were beyond 
his management: attempting also a task absolutely 
impossible, that of expressing the sense of his 
author in an equal number of lines, he produced 
a version, which (if it was ever read through 
by any person except himself) is now totally 
forgotten. Nevertheless I must do him the justice 
to own, that he understood the original text; 
that he detected some errors in Mr. Dryden's 
translation, which had escaped Mr. Jervas (as- 
sisted, as it is said, by his friend Mr. Pope) in 
that corrected edition which Mr. Graham inscribed 

t I call it 80 rather than blank verse, because it was 
devoid of all harmony of numbers. The beginning, which 
I shall here insert, is a sufficient proof of the troth of this 
assertion : 

As Painting, Poesy, so similar 

To Poesy be Painting : emulous 

Alike, each to her sister doth refer. 

Alternate change- the office and the name ; 

Mate verse is this, that speaking pictnre called. 
From this little specimen the reader will easily form a 
judgment of the whole. 
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to the Earl of Burlington ; and that I have nyself 
sometimes profited by his labours. It is also 
from his edition that I reprint the following life 
of the Author, which was drawn up from Felibien 
and other biographers, by the late Dr. Birch, who, 
with his usual industry, has collected all they 
hare said on Fresnoy's subject. 



THB- 

L I F E 

OF 

MONSIEUR DV FRESNOY. 



Charles Alphojvse du Fresnot was bprn 
at Paris in the year 1611. His father, who was 
an eminent apothecary in that city, intending hin^ 
for the profession of physic, gave him as good an 
education as possible. During the first year, 
which he spent at the college, he made a very 
considerable progress. in his studies: but as soon 
as he was raised to the higher classes, and began 
to contract a taste of poetry, his genius for it 
opened itself, and. he carried all the prizes in it 
which were proposed to excite the emulation of 
his fellow-students. His inclination for it was 
heightened by exercise ; and his earliest perform- 
ances showed, that he was capat>le of becooiing 
one of the greatest poets of his age, if \aa love of 
painting, which equally possessed, him, .had not 
divided his time and application.. At last he laid 
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ftside ail thoughts of the study of physic^ and 
declared absolutely for that of paintings notwith- 
standing the opposition of his parents^ who, by 
all kinds of severity, endeavoured to divert him 
from pursuing his passion for that art, the |Hro- 
fession of which they unjustly considered in a 
very contemptible light But the strength of his 
inclination defeating all the measures taken to 
suppreas it» he took the. first opportunity of cul- 
tivating his ftivourite study. 

He was nineteen or twenty years of age when 
he began to learn to design under Francis Perier ; 
and having spent two years in the school of that 
painter, and of Simon Voiiet, he thought proper 
to take a journey into Italy, where he arrived 
in the end of 1638, or the beginning of 1684. . 

As he had, during his studies, applied himself 
very much to that of geometry, he began upon 
his conung to Rome, to paint landscapes, ibnild- 
Ings, and ancient ruins. But, for the first two 
years of his residence in that city, he had the 
utmost difficulty to support himself, being dbaflh 
doned by his parents, who resented his having 
rejected their advice in the choice of his pro- 
fession; tod the little stock of money whicb he 
had provided before he left France, proving. scaroe 
sufficient for the ezpences of his journey to 
Italy. Being destitute, therefore, of friends and 
acquaintance at Rome, he was reduced to such 
dbtress, that his chief subsistence for the greatest 
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part df Aat time was bread, and a email quaatityt 
of cheeee. But ke diverted ibe sense of uneasy ciiw 
eomstances by an intense and indefatigable apf^- 
eatioa te paintings till tbe anriral of tbe celebi^ated 
Peter Mignard, wbo bad been the companioii of 
bis studies under Voiiet, set bim more at ease« 
Tbey immediately engi^ed in tbe strict^st friend^ 
sbip, living together in tbe same bouse» and being 
commonly known at Borne by tibe name, of the 
Insbpabables, tbey were employed by tbe Carr 
dinal of I^ons in copying all the best pieces in 
tbe Famese palace. But their principal study 
was die works of Rafiaelle and other great mas* 
tersy and the antiques; and tbey were constant 
in their attendance every evening at tbe academy, 
in deeding after models. Mignard had superior 
talents in practice ; but Du Fresnoy was a greater 
master of the rules, history, and theory of bis pro- 
fession. They communicated to each other their 
remarks and sentiments; Du Fresnoy furnisiung 
his friend with noble and excellent ideas, and the 
latter [instructing the former to paint with greater 
expedition and ease. 

Poetry shared with Painting the time and 
thoughts of Du Fresnoy, who, as he penetrated 
into the secrets of the latter art, wrote down his 
observations ; and having at last acquired a full 
kaowledge of the subject, formed a design of 
writing a Poem upon it, which be did not finii^ 
till many years afterwards, when be bad con- 
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suited the beet writers, and examined with die 
utmost care the most admired pictures in Italy. 

While he resided there he painted several pic- 
tures, particnlarly the ruins of Campo Vaccino, 
with the City of Rome in the figure of a woman ; a 
young woman of Athens going to see the monument 
of a lover ; JEneas carrying lus father to his tomb ; 
Mars finding Laviaia sleeping on the banks of 
the Tyber, descending from his chariot, and lifting 
up the veil which covered her, which is one of 
his best pieces ; the birth of Venus, and that of 
Cupid. He had a peculiar esteem for ^the works 
of Titian, several of which he copied, imitating 
that excellent pauiter in his colouring, as he did 
Caracci in his design. 

About the year 1653, he went with Mignard 
to Venice*, and travelled throughout Lombardy ; 
and during his stay in that city painted a Venus 
for Signer Mark Paruta, a noble Venetian, and 
a Madonna, a half-length. These pictures showed 
that he had not studied those of Titian without 
success. Here the two friends separated. Mig- 
nard returning to Rome, and Du Fresnoy to 

* This istlie account of Mons. Felibien, EnintienM fur 
U$ Vies.ei awr U» Ouaragea deplua txedUns Peintres^ torn. 11. 
edit. Land, 1705, p. S33. But the late author of AbregS de 
la Vie de plus Fameux PetniteSy part 11. p. 284. edit. Par. 
1745, in 4to. says, that Fresnoy went to Venice without 
Mignard; and that the latter, being importuned by the 
letters of tlie former, made a visit to him in that city. 
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'France. He hmi read Ins p<wiii> to die beet painters 
in iUl places though whieh he passed, and parti- 
enkrty to AHfaao and Ouereinoi then at Bologna ; 
and he cemulted several men famous for their 
skill in polite Kteratmfe. 

He arrived at Paris m 1066, where he lodged 
ymAx Mtms. Potri, Greffier of the Council, in the 
street Beamlreillis, where he panted asniall room ; 
aftevwards a pidare for the dtar of ^ chnrch df 
^L Margaret, in the sab«ii> St. Antoine. Mons. 
Botdier, Ivtendant of the Finances, who was then 
&iidung ilia house of Rtnci, now livry, having 
seen this pictaie, was so highly pleased with H, 
^kat he took Da Fresnoy to liiat house, which is 
bfttt two leagues from Paris, to pah^ the salon.— 
In the ceiling was represented the burning of Troy; 
Yeffos is standing by Paris, who makes her re- 
mark how the fire consumes that great city ; in the 
front is ^e 6od t>f the River, which runs by it, 
and oAer deities ; ^s one of his best performances, 
both for disposition and colouring. He afterwards 
painted a considerable number of pictures for the 
i:(abinfets' of the curious, particularly an altar-piece 
for tlie church of Lagni, representing the Assump- 
tion of Ihe Virgin, and the Twelve Apostles, all as 
ferge as life. At the -Hotel d*Erval (now d'Arme- 
nonville) he painted several pictures, and among 
them a ceiling of a room with four beautHtil land- 
scapes, the figures of which were by Mignard. 
As he understood architecture very well, be drew 

VOL. III. c 
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for MoD8.de Vilargel6 all the designs of .a house 
which that gentleman built four leagues from At!- 
gnoD ; as likewise those for the Hotel de Lyonne, 
and for that of the Grand Prior de Souvr6. The 
high altar of the Filles-Dieu, in the street of St. 
Denis, was also djesignedby him. 

llioughhe had 'finished his poem before he had 
left Italy, and communicated it, as has been al- 
' ready mentioned, to the best judges of that country, 
yet, after his return to France he continued s^U to 
revise it, with a view to treat' more at length of 
some things, which didnotseemto him sufficiently 
explained. This employment took up no smidl 
part of his time, and was the rea9on of his not hav- 
ing finished so many pictures as he might otherwise 
hare done. And though he was desirous to see 
his work in print, he thought it improper to publish 
it without a French translation, which he deferred 
undertaking from time to time, out of diffidence of 
hb own skill in his native language, which he had 
in some measure lost by his long residence iirltaly. 
Mons. de Piles was therefore at last induced^ at 
his desire, and by the merit of the Poem, to tran- 
slate it into French, his version being revised by 
Du Fresnoy himself : and the latter had begun 'a 
commentary upon it, when he was seized with a 
palsy, and aftei*>languishing four or five months 
under it, died at the house of one of his brothers* 
at Yilliers'le-bel, four leagues from Paris, in 16d5, 
at the age of fifty-four, and was interred in the 
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parish-church there. He had quitted his lodgings 
at Mons. Potel's, upon Mignard's return to Paris 
in 1658, and the two friends lived together from 
that time till the death of Du Fresnoy. 

His poem was not puhHshed till three years after 
his death, when it was printed at Paris in duode- 
cimo, with the French version and remarks of Mons. 
de Piles, and has heen justly admired for its ele* 
gance and perspicuity. 
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True Poetry the Planter's power displays ; 
True Painting emulates the Poet's lays ; 
The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their office and their name; 
Bid silent Poetry the canvass warm, 5 

The tuneful page with speaking picture charm. 

What to the ear sublimer rapture brings, 
That strain alone the genuine Poet sings ; 
That form alone where glows peculiar grace. 
The genuine Painter condescends to trace : 10 
No sordid theme will verse or paint admit, j 

Unworthy colours, if unworthy wit. / 



DE ARTE QRAPHICA. 

IJt Pictura Poesis erit ; similisque Poesi 
Sit Pictura; refert par aemula qua&que sororem, 
Altemantque vices et nomina ; muta Poesis 
Dicitur ha&c, Pictura loquens solet ilia vocari. 

Quod fuit auditu gratum cecinere Poetae ; 5 
Quod pulchrum aspectu Pictores pingere curant : 
Quseque Poetarum numeris indigna fu6re, 
Non eadem Pictorum operam studiumque merentur. 
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From you, blest pair I Religion deigns to claim 
Her sacred hononn ; at her awful name 
High o'er the stars you take your soaring flight. 
And rove the regions of supernal light; 16 

Attend to lays that flow from tongues divine, 
Undazzled gaze where charms sert^phic shine; 
Trace beauty's beam to its eternal spring,. 
And pure to man the fire celestial bring. 20 

Then round this globe on joint pursuit ye stray, 
Time's ample annals studiously survey ;, 
And from the eddies of Oblivion's stream 
Propitious snatch each memorable theme* 

Thus to each form, in heaven, and. earth, and 
sea, 25 

That wins with grace, or awes with dignity. 



Ambfls quippe sacros ad religionis henores 
Sydereps super ant ignes, aulamque tonantis 10 
Ingress®, divAm aspectu, alloquioque fruuntur; 
Oraque magna Deiim, et dicta observata reportant, 
Coelestemque suorum operum mortalibua ignem. 

Inde per hunc orbem studiis coeuntibus errant, 
Carpentes qus digna sui, revolutaque lustrant 15 
Tempera, quserendis consortibus argumentis. 

Denique quaecunque in coelo, terdique, marique 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulchra merentur, 
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To each exidted =^cid^ wMeli dares to olaiiB 
The glariens meed of an. immortal fame. 
That meed ye grant. Hence to remotestage. 
The hero's soul darts front the poet's page; 30 
Hence, from the canrass.still with wonted state. 
He liyesy he breaHiesy he braires the frown of 

Fate, 
Such powers, saoh praiises, heaven^faom Pair, 

beloag 
To magic colouring, and oreative song. 

But hfflre I pause, nor ask Pieria's train, 36 
If or PhoebusT self to eletrate the strain : 
Vaur.ia the flowery rersei when reasoning sage 
And sober precept fill iba studied page; 



I^Tobilitate saft, clarpque insignia caau* 
Dires et ampla man^ Pietore^ atque Po^fcas. 20 
Matecies; inde alt^ sonant per sfeouia.munda 
Nomina^ magnanimid heroibus ind^ superstea 
<^ipria, perpetuoqae opemmripiracula restanl^: 
Tautus in est:diTi6. honor artibus alque pdtBs^as* 
Non mihiPieridum ehonis hic» liee A^xdlOuifo- 
candus 25 

Miftjus ut eloquium numeris, aut gratia fandi 
Dogmaticis illhstret opus rationibus faorrens : 
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Enough if thefc die fluent nmabers please. 

With natire cleainess, and iaatroGtiTe ease. 40 

Nor shall my rules the artist's band confine. 
Whom practice gives to strike the free design ; 
Or banish Fancy from her fairy plains. 
Or fetter Genius in didactic .chams: 
No, 'tis their liberal purpose to convey 45 

That scientific skill. which wins its way 
On docile nature, and transmits to youth. 
Talents to reach, and taste to relish truth; 
While inborn genius from their aid receives 
Each supplemental art that practice gives. 50 

*Tis Painting's first chief business to explore. 
What lovelier forms in Nature's boundless store 



Cum nitidi tantiim et facili digesta loquelli, 
Oman prsecepta negent, contenta doceri. 

Nee mihi mens animusve fuit constringere nodes 
Artificum manibus, quos tantiim dirigit usus ; 31 
Indolis ut vigor inde potens obstrictus hebescat, 
Normarum numero immani, Geniumqne moretur : 
Sed rerum ut pollens ars cognitione, gradatim 
Natur» sese insinuet, verique capace 36 

Transeat in Oenium; Oeniusque usu induat artem. 

fPrbcipua imprimis artisque potissima pars est, 

« I. Of the Beantifal. 1 1. De Palchro. 
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Are best to art and aatient taste allied, 

For antient taste those forms has best sup{died« 

Till this be leam'dy how all things disagree f 
How all one wretched, blind barbarity ! M 

The fool to native ignorance confin'd^ ' 
No beauty beaming on his clouded mind ; 
•^Untaught to relish, yet too proud to learn, ' 
He scorns the grace his dulness can't discern. 00 
Hence reason to caprice resigns the stage. 
And hence that maxim of the antient Sage,' 
'* Of all vain fools with coxcomb talents curst, 
** Bad Painters and bad Poets are the worst." ' 

When first .the orient rays of beauty mc^e 6& 
The conscious soul, they light the lamp of love ; 



N6sse quid in rebus natura creftrit ad artem 
Pulchrius, idque modum juxta, mentemque ve- 
tustam; 

Qnk sine barbaries ceeca et temeraria pulchrum 
Negligit, insultans ignot8e;andacior arti, r 41 

Ut curare nequit, quae non modo noverit esse ; 
niud apud veteres fuit undo notabile dictum, 
** Nil Pictore malo securius atque Poetd/' 

Cognita amas, et amata cupis, sequerisque cupita ; 
Paf»ibus assequeris tandem qute ferridus urges : 
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Love wakes those warm denres th&t prompt our 

chaoe. 
To Hollow and to fix each flying grace; 
Bat earth-born graces sparingly impart 
The symmetry supreme of perfect art : ^70 

For though our casual glance may sometimes meet 
With chaorms that strike the soul^ andr seOT oom* 



/Yet if tho9e charms too closely^ we define^ 
/ Content to copy nature line for line^ 
I Otit ^and.ia lost* Not such. the Blaster's care, ^5 
Curious he ouUs the perfect from the fiur;"" 
JNtdge efhia art, throng^ beauty's iMbm he fiie», 
^ Selects, eombineSfimproTes, diversifies T '• ^ 
With nimble step pursues the fleeting throng. 
And clasps each Venus as she glides along. 80 



Ilia tamen qu«e patchnt decent; non omma casus 
Qualiacunque dabunt, etiamve similliina reris ; 
Nam qnamciinqne modo ser^iH'liaud sufficit ipmm 
Naturam ezprimere ad viTom: sed ut- artuter 

artis, 50 

Seliget e» illA tantihn pulcherrima Fictor ; 
Quodque minus pulchrumy aut mendosum, corrige^ 

ipse 
Mart^ suo, format Veneres captaitdo iugiBU^s. 
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* Y-etsome there are who indiscreetly stray. 
Where purbHn'd' praotice only points the way : 
Who erery Iheoretic truth disdain. 
And blunder on, mechanidally vfun. 
Some too tjhere are, within whose fainguid breasts 
A lifeless heap of embryo knowledge rei^, 86 
When nor the pencil feels their drowsy art. 
Nor the skflVd hisnd explains the meaning heart. 
In chains of sloth such talents droop confined: 
Twas not by words Apelles diarm'd mankind. 90 

Hear then the Muse ; tho' perfect beauty towers 
Above the reach of her descriptire powers. 



t Utque manu&grandi nil nomine practica dignum 
Assequikur, primum arcanae quam deficit artis 56 
Lnmen, et in praeceps abitura ut c»ca vagatur; 
Sic nihil ars pper^ manuum privata snpremum 
Exequitur, sed languet iners uti yincta lacertos ; 
Dispositumque typum non lingu4 pinxit Apelles. 
Ergo licet tot4 normam baud possimus in arte 60 
Ponere, (cum neqneant quae suntpulcherrima dici,) 



* II. Of Theory and t II. De Speculatione et 
Practice. Praxi. 
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Yet will she striTe aome leading rales to draw 
' .Erom sorereign Nature's uniTeraal law ; 

Stretch her wide view o'er aadent Art's doiiiaiii» 
•^ Again establish Reason's legal reign, M 

^ Genius again correct wiUi science sage, • 
^ And curb luxuriant Fancy's headlong rage. . 
/ ** Bight erer reigns its stated bounds between, 
I '* And taste, like morals, loves the golden mean." 
I * Some loAy theme let judgment first supjdy, 101 
\ Supremely fraught with grace «nd majesty ; 

For fancy copious, free to every charm 

That lines can circumscribe or colours warm ; 



Nittimur heec paucis, scrutati summa magistrse 
Dogmata Naturee, artisque exemplaria prima 
Altius intuiti; sic mens habiUsque facultas 
Indolis excoliiur, Oeniumque Scientia complet ; 05 
Luxuriansque in monstra ^ror compescitur Arte. 
** Est modm in, relms, naU oerH demquejmes, . 
'* Qhos «ftra eUraque nequit eonskiere rectum.'* 
t His positis, erit optandum thema, nobile, pul- 
chrum, 
Quodque venustatum, circa formam atque colorem. 



* III. Of the Subject. t III. De Argunento. 
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Stall happiefy if tkat artful th^iie dupense . ' 105 
A poignant moral and instructiTe sense. .-.^^ 

* Then let the virgin canvass smooCh expand. 
To claim the sketch and tempt the Artist's hand : 
Then, bold Imvbntion, all the powers diffuse, 
Of all thy sisters thou the noblest muse : 110 

Thee every art, thee every grace inspires. 
Thee Phoebus fills with M his brightest fires. 

t Choose such judicious force of shade and Ught 
As suits the theme, and satisfies the sight; 



Spontc capax, amplam emeritas mox prasbeat Arti 
Materiam, retegens aliquid salis et documenti. 

tTaodem opus aggredior; primoq. occurrit in 
albo 
Disponenda typi, concepta potente Mioervi, 
Machina, quae nostris Inventio dicitur oris, 75 
Ilia quidem pridis ingenuis instructa soronim 
Artibus Aonidum, et Phoebi sublimior aestu. 

§ Quaerendasque inter posituras, luminis, umbrae. 



* Invention the first part t Inventio prima Pictune 

of Painting. pars. 

tlV. Disposition or eco- $IV. Dispositio, sive ope* 

nomy of the whole. ris totias ceoonomia. 
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Weigh part wkli pwt, aad with prophetic ^ye 115 
The future power of a11 iky tints ^gory ; 
Aud those, Ihose only on the canvMs place, 
Whose hues are social, whose elfeet is'gfaee. 
j * Vivid and lailhM to the historic page, 
* Express the customs, manners, forms, and age ; 120 
t Nor paint consfncuons on the foremost plain 
Whatever is fildse, impertinent, or vain ; 
/But like the Tragic Muse, thy lustre throw, 
' Where the chief action claims i(» warmest glow. 
"^ This rare, this arduous task no rules can teach. 
No skiird preceptor point, no practice reach; 126 



Atque futurorum jam pr^esentire colorum 
Par erit harmoniam, captando ab utri^que ve- 
nustum. 80 

X Sit thematis genuina ac viva expressio, juxtk 
Textum antiquorum, propriis cum tempore formis. 
§Nec quod inane, nihil facit ad rem, sive videtur 
Improprium, minim^que urgens, potiora tenebit 
Omamenta operis ; Tragicae sed lege sororis, 85 
Summa ubi res agitur, vis summa requiritur Artis. 

Ista labore gravi, studio, monitisque magistri 



* V. Tlie Suhiect to be t V. Fldelitas :Argiimeati. 
treated faithfully. 

t VI. ;Every foreign or- $ VI, Inane rejieiendum. 
nament to be rejected. 
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Tis tftste, 'tis genhitfy 'tis the heavenly ray j 
Prometheus ravished from die car of day. / 

In Egypt fint the infiuit art appear^d> 
Rude and unform'd; but when to Greece she 
sten'd 130 

Her prosperous course, fair I'^ncy met the Maid ; . 
Wit, Reason, Jadgment, lent their powerfnl aid ; I 
Till all complete the gradual wonder shone, l 

Attdyanqaish'd Nature o^irn'd herself outdone. 134 f 

Twas there the Goddess fix'd her blest abodes, 
There reign'd in Corinth, Athens> Sicyon, Rhodes, 



Ardoa pi»s nequit addisci : rartssuna naaque, 
Ni pri4s setherep rapnit quod iU> axe Promc^eus . 
Sit jnbar infusom menti cum fiamiae yitn. IM> 

Mortal! baud cuiris dirina hseo munera daatur ; 
Nan nti Dasdaleam Ucet amnihus tire Cmrintkmn^ 

JBgypto iiiformis quondam pictara repeita, 
Graecorum ^tudiis, et mentis acumine crerit : 
Rgregiis tandem illustrata et adulta magistris, 95 
Naturam yisa est miro superare labore. 

Quos inter, Qraphidos Gymnasia prima fu^re 
Portns Athenarutn, Sicyon, Rhodes, atque Co- 
rinthus, 

VOL. III. D 
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Her variotts votaries Yarioai taleoto croWa'd ; 
Yet each .alike ber iii»piratioo own'd : 
Witness those marble miracles of grace» 
Those tests of symm^ry where still we trace 14(1 
All art's perfection : With reluctant gase 
To these the genius of succeeding days 
Looks dazzled up, and» as their glories spread,^ / 
Hides in his mantle his dinolnish'd head* 
^ * Learn then from Greece, ye youths, Propor-t 
tion's laWf 145 

Inform'd by her, each just position draw ; 
Skilful to range each large unequal part. 
With varied motion and contrasted art ; 



Disparia inter se modiciim ratione laboris : 
Ut patet ex veterum Statuis, iFormse atque decoris 
Archetypis ; queis posterior nil protulit aetas 101 
Condignum, et non inferius long^, arte modoque. 

t Horum igitur vera ad normam positura legetur : 
Grandia, iinsequalis, formosaque partibus amplis 
Anteriora dabit niembra, in contraria motu 105 
Diyerso vaiiata, suo librataque centro. 



. *VII. Design or Position, tVII. Graphis sea Posi* 
the second part of Painting, tnra secunda Ptcturae pars. 
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Fall in the front the nobler limbs' to piaee^ 

And poise eaeh figure on its ^entrftl base. 160' 

But chief from her that flowing outline take. 
Which floats in wavy windings, like the snake, 
Or lambent flame ; which, ample, broad, and long, 
Reliev'd, not swell'd, at once both light and strong, 
Glides through the graceful whole. Herartdirine 
Cuts not, in parts minute, the tame design, 156 
But by a few bold strokes, distinct and free. 
Calls forth the charms of perfect symmetry. 
True to anatomy^ more true to grace, 
She bids eaph musiilelmow its native place; 160 
Bids small from great in just gradation rise. 
And, at one visual point, approach the eyes. 



Membrorumque sinus ignis fli^mmautis ad instar, 
Serpenti undantes flexu ; sed I«evi, plaoa^ 
Magnaque signa, quasi sine tubere subdita taqtu^ 
Ex longo deducta fluant, non secta miputim. 110 
Insertisque toris sint nota liga^iQa, juxta 
Compi^em anatomes, et membrificatio Graeco 
Deformata modo, paucisque expressa lacertis, 
Qualis, apnd v^teres ; totoque Eurythmia partes 
Componat ; genitumque suo generante sequenti 115 
Sit minus, et pimcto videantur cuiicta sub uno. 
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Yet de«iD noi^ youths* thai pcrspeetiye caa gire 
Those chanm ooiipleto by whieh yoar works shall 

lire: ... 

What though her rules laay to your hand impart 
A quiok mechanic substitute for art^ 166 

Yet iMrmal, geometric shapes she draws ; 
Hence the true Genius scorns her rigid laws; 
]^y nature taught he stiikes th' unerring linesy 
Consults his eye, and as he seea« designs* 170 

* Man's changeful race, the sport of chance and 
time. 
Varies no less in aspect than in clime ; 
Mark well the differience, and let each be seen 
Of various age, complexion, hair, and mien. 



Regfula certa licet oequeat prospectica dici, 
Attt complimentum graphidos; sed in arte juramen, 
£t modus accelerans operandi : at corpora falso 
.Sub Yisu in multis referens, mendosa labascit: 120 
Nam Geometralem nunqnam sunt corpora juxt^ 
Mensuram depicta oculis, sed qualia visa^ 

t Non eadem formae species, non omnibus aetas 
iEqualis, similesque color, crinesque figuris : 
Nam, yariis velut orta plagis, gens dispare vultu 
est. , 125 



* VUL Variety la the Fi- t VIU. >wetas in Fi- 

gures, goris. 
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' * Yet to each s«panite folia ftdapfcwitbeara 175 

Such limbs^ such robes, such attitude and air. 

As best befit the head, and best combine 

To make one whok, one uniform dfcssiga : 

t Learn action from die domb ; tfce dumb riiall 

teaeh 
How happimii to supply the want of speech. 100 
I Fair in die front, in all the blase of light, / 
The Hero of tiiy piece should meet the sight. / 
Supreme in beauty : lavish here Atne art, f 

And bid him boldly from the canrass start : 



§ Singula membxa, suo eapiti conformia, fiant 
Unum idemque simul corpus cum vestibus ipsis : 
IT MutorunMjue silens poaitura imitabitur actus. 

U-Prima figurarum : seu princeps dramatis^ ultr^ 
Prosiliat media in tabula, sub lumine prime-- 130 
Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nee operta figuris. 



* IX. Conformity of the | IX. Fignra sit una mem* 
Limbs and Drapery to the bris et vestibns. 
Head. 

tX. Action of tiie Mutes 1[ X. Matomm actionet 
to be imttated. imitandtt. 

i XI. The principal Figure. | XI. FiguM princeps. 



1 
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* While round thai soy'reign form th' inferior 
, train 185 

In groups collected fill the pictur'd plain ; 
Filly but: not crowd ; for oft some open spate 
Must part their ranks and leave a racant idiacci . 
Lest artlessly dispers'd^ the seyer'd crew^ 
At random rush on our hewilder'd view ; 190 

Or parts with parts, in thick confusion bound* 
Spread a tumultuous chaos o'er the ground. 

t In every fignr'd group the judging eye 
Demands the channs of contrariety ; 
In formsy in attitudes, expects to trace 195 

Distinct inflections, and contrasted grace, 



} Agglomerata simul sint membra^ ipsaeque 
figure 
Stipentur, circumque globos locus usque vacabit ; 
N^, mal^ dispersis dum visus nbique figuris 
Dividitur, cunctisque opens fervente tumultn 135 
Partibus implicitis, crepitans confusio surgat. 

IT Inqne figurarum cumulis non omnibus idem 
Corporis inflexus, motnsque ; vel artubus omnes 
Conversis pariter non connitantur eodem ; 



*XII. Groups of Figures. t XXL Figurunun globi 

sea cumuli, 
t XIII. Diversity of At- f XIIL Poutarannn di- 
titude in Groups. .versitu in cnnralis. 



Where ait diversely te«i» eaeb chkngefiil line, 
Opposes, breaks, divides the whole design : 
Thus, when the rest in front iheir charms display, 
jLet one with fiice averted turn away ; 200 

Shoulders oppose to breasts, and left to right, 
With parts (iuit meet and parts diat shun the sight. 
This rule in practice unif(»mly tme 
Extends alike to many forms or few. 
, ^ Yet keep tiirb' all th^ piece a perfect poise : ' 
If herjB in frequent troops die figures rise, 206 
There let 9ome ol^ect tower with equal pride ; 
And so arrange each correspondent side, 



Sed quaedam in diversa trahant contraria mem- 
bra, 140 
Transrers^que aliis pugnenti et ca&tera frangant. 
iPluribus adversis aversam oppone figuram, 
Pectoribusque humerOs, et dextera membra «inis- 

tris^ 
Seu multifl constabit opus, paucisve figuris. 

t Altera pars tabulae vacuo neu frigida campo 145 
Aut deserta siet, dum pluribus altera formis 
Fervida mole sua supremam exsurgit ad oranu 
Sed tibi 3ic positis respondeat utraque rebus, 
Ut si aliquid sursum se parte attollat in un'<i. 



• XIV. A Balance to }ie t XIV. Tabulae libramcntum. 
kept in the Picture. 
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That, Airoiigh the Well coMMcted pkiiy ftppew 
No coM yacuityy no deiiett dreir. 210 

'< * Say dciet the Poeti^low iridi gemne ra^e. 
Who crowds with pomp and noise his bustfing 

stage? 
Devoid alike of taste that Pafail^ deeur. 
Whose flutt'riag w<w1ds with mnaVoas figures 

teem ; . 
A task so various how shall art MAX, 215 

When oft the simplest forms ehide cm skill? 
Bat, did the toil succeed, we still shoidd lose 
That soleow majesty, tfaat'sofit repose. 
Dear to the curious eye, and only found. 
Where few fair objects fill an ample ground. 220 



Sic aliquid parte ex alid consurgat, et ambas 150 
.flBquiparet, geminas cumulando sequaliter oras. 

fPIuribus implicitum personis drama supremo 
In genere, ut rarum est, multis ita densa figuris 
Rarior est tabula excellens ; vel adhuc fer^ nulla 
iPraestitit in multis, quod vix bene praestat in 
un&: 155 

Quippe solet rerum nimio dispersa tumultu, 
Majestate carere gravi, requieque decora ; 
Nee speciosa nitet, vacuo nisi libera campo. 



• XV. Of the number of t XV. Nnmenia Figura- 
Figures. rum. 
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Yet if some g^nmA importaai theme demand 
Of many needful foxms a haaj band, 
Jiidgm^ wiU eo the «e¥eml groopa imite. 
That one compacted. whole.ahiA.nMet the sight* 

*The joint in each extreme diati&edy treat, 225 
Nor e'er conceal the outline of the feet ; 

fTbe hands aHhe demand to be expreet 
|n half-ahovm fignies rang'4 behind the reel; 
Kor can snch forma with iorce or beauty ahine, 
Saye when Um head and haoda in action join. 280 

tEaeh air eonstrain'd and fore'd, each gesture rude. 
Whatever contracts or cramps the atHtiide, 

■ ■ r - I - ■ - - - - - - u 

Sed si op«re in iteagno, plures thema grande requirat 
Esse fignramm cnmnlos, spectabitnr vnk 100 

Blachina tota rei ; noa singula quseqne seorsim. 

§Pnecipua extremis raro intemodia membris 
Abdita sint; sed summa pedum vesligia nunqnam. 

K Gkatia nalla manet, motnsque, rigorque figures 
Retro aliis subter majori ex parte latentes. 165 
Ni ci^itis motum manibus comitentnr agendo. 

IT Difficiles fugito aspectus, contractaque visu 

• XVI. The Joints of the $ XVI. Intemodia et Pedes, 
Feet. 

tXVII. The motion of ( XVILMotosmanunmmo- 

the Hands with the Head, toi capitis jongendns. 

t XVIII. What things T XVIII. Qaas fugienda in 

are to be avoided in the distribntione et compositione. 
Distribotion of the Piece. 
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Withsoora discard. When squares or angles joidy. 
Wlien flows in tedious parallel the line, 
Acate^ obtuse, whene'er the sh^ies appear, 285 
Or take a foimal geometric air. 
These all displease, and the disgusted eye 
Nauseates the tame and irksome symmetry. 
Mark then our former rule ;* with contrast strong 
And mode transverse the leading lines prolong ; 
For these in eacli design, if well exprest, 24% 
^iye yalnei force, and lustre to the rest 

t Nor yet to Nature such strict homage pay. 
As not to quit when Genius leads the way ; 



Membra sub ingrato, motusque, actusique coacios; 
Quodque refert fognis, rectos quodammodo tractus, 
Siye paraUelos plures simul, et vel acutas, 170 
Vel geometrales (ut quadra, triangula) formas ; 
Ingratamque pari signorum exQcdine quaHdam 
Symmetriain : sed prsecipua in contraria sempett 
9igna Tolunt duci transversa, ut diximus ant^, * 
Summa igitur ratio signorum habealur in omni 175 
Composite; dat. enim reliquis pretium, atqueTi- 
gorem* 
} Non ita nature astanti sis cuique revinctus, 
Hanc pr»ter nihil ut genio studioque relinquas; 



* Page 42. Rule xUL 
t XIX. Nature to beac- t XIX. Natura genio ac;* 
commodated to Genius. commodanda/ 



Nor yety though Genius aU im BuOeoni' seuds^ !245 
Her mimic powers though ready m^aory leiids# 
Presume from Nature wholly to depart. 
For nature is the arbitres» of art. 
In Errorfs grove ten thousand thickets spread. 
Ten thousand devious paths our ^tdps mislead ; 4IM 
'Mid curves, that vary in perpetual twine^ 
Truth owns but one direct and pejrfe^ Ime* 

^ Spread then her genuine eharo^ o'er all the 
piece. 
Sublime and perfect as they glow'd in Greece. 
Those genuine charms to seize, with zeal ex^ 
plore 255 

The vases, medals, statues, form'd of yore. 



Nee sine teste rei natura, artisque magistra, 
Quidiibetingenio, memor uttantnmmodo rerum, IdO 
Pingere ^osse putes errorum est plurima sylva, 
Multiplices(][ue vise, bene agendi terminus unus, 
Linea recta velut sola est, et mille recurvee. 
• t Sed juxta antiques naturamimitabere pulchram, 
Qualem forma rei propria, objectumque requirit. 185 
Non te igitur lateant antiqua numistata, gemmae, 
Vasa, typi, statuae, caelataque marmora signis, 



* XX. The Antiqae the . t XX. Signs antiqua Na- 
Model to be copied. ^urae modam coastituaot* 
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Reli6Y0» higlitiUit 9well tfie eohmm's stem. 
Speak from tiie marU^ sparkle from the gem ; 
Hence alKmajestic oa lb' expandmgsonly 
In copious tide th^ brtght ideas roll ; 260 

Fill it witt radiant fonns unknown before. 
Forms such as demigods and heroes wore : 
Here pause and pitjr our enervate days. 
Hopeless to rival their transcendent praise. 

* Peculiar toil <» single forms bestow, 265 

There let expression lend its finish'd glow ; 
There each variety <rf tint unite ^ 

With the full harmony of shade and light 



Quodque refert specie vetenim post saecula men- 

tern; 
Splendidior quippe ex illis assurgit imago, 
Magnaque se renim facies aperit meditanti : 190 
Tunc nostri tenuem ssecli miserebere sortem, 
Cdun spes nulla siet rediturae sequalis in »vum» 

t Exquisita siet form^, dum sola figura 
Pingitur ; et multis variata coloribus esto. 



* XXI. How to paint a t XXI. Sola Figura quomodo 
single Figure. tractanda. 
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* !Fre6 o'er the Iwba ike flowiag veiliM CMt» 
ThelightbroadfokUwiA^racettajeiliieplac'di 270 
And as eodb %ure t«iBa a different way» • 

Give the large plaite tkeic eoiyeafwdiog play; 

Yet, deyiMie oft* aad eweUkig firom the pait» 
The flowing robe with ea»e should aeem to stM ; 
Not on the fonto in stiff adhesion laid* S7d 

Bat well reliev:'d by ifpende light and shade* 

Where'er a flat Taouaty is mtia. 
There let mme shadowy beading iaterronet 
Above, bdow^ to lead its ttned line. 
As best may teaoh the distant folds to join ; 280 



t Latiy amplique sinus pannorum, etnobilis ordo 196 
Membra sequensy subter latitantia lumine et umbrd 
Sxprimet; ille licet transTersus saepe feratur, 
£t circnm&sos pannomm ponigat extra 
Membra sinus^ non contiguos, ipsisque fignne 
PartibnaimpTessos^quasipuinnsadhsBreatiUis; 2Q0 
Sed modio^ espressos eum Inmine servetet nmbrisV 
Qa»qne intennissis passhn snnt dissita yanis, 
Copulet, indttotis subt^nre, sup^rve lacernis. 



• XXII. Of Drapery. t XXII. Qaid in Pannis ob- 

servuidiiiii. 



4d THE JMt OV ^AFNTm^. 

And as the limbs by few bold strokes exprest 
Excel in beauty, so the liberal rest 
In large, distinct, nnwrinkrd folds should fly ; 
Beauty's best handmaid is Simi^icity. 

To different ranks adiqpt Aieir proper robe ; 285 
With ample pall let monardis sweep the globe ; 
In garb succinct and coarse array the swain ; 
In light and silken veils the virpa train. 

Where in black shade the deeper hollow lies. 
Assisting art sotte midway folds supplies, 290 
That gently meets the light, and gently spreads 
To break the hardness of opposing shades. 



£t membra, ut magnis, paucisque expressa lacertis; 
Majestate aliis praestant, forma, atque decore : 20l& 
Haud secus in pannis, quos supra optayimus amplos, 
Perpaucos sinuum flexus, rugasque, striasque, 
Membra super, versu faciles, inducere prsestat. 

Naturseque rei proprius sit pannus, abundans 
Patriciis; succinctus erit, crassusque bubuleis, 210 
Mancipiisque ; levis, teneris, gracilisque puellis. 

Inque cavis maculisque umbrarum aliquandp 
tumescet. 
Lumen ut excijaens, operis qu& massa requirit> 
Latius extendat, sublatisque aggreget umbris. 
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* Each nobler symbol classic Sages use» 
To mark a yirtuey or adoro a Muse. 
Ensigns of war» of peace, or rites divine, 205 

These in thy work w^ dignity may shine : 
t Bat sparingly thy eartfa*boni rtmres unfold. 
Nor load with gems, nor lace with tawdry gold ; 
Rare things alone are dear in custom's eye. 
They lo^e their value as they multiply. .300 

t Of absent forms the features to define. 
Prepare a model to direct 4hy line; 
§ Each garb, each custom, with precision trace. 
Unite in strict decorum time with (dace ; 



U Nobilia arma juvant Virtutum omantque 
figuras, 215 

Qualia Musarum, Belli, cultusque Deorum. 
§ Nee sit opus nimiiim gemmis auroque refertum; 
Kara etenim magno in pretio, sed pluriina vili. 

f Quae deinde ex vero nequeant praesente videri^ 
Ptototypum prius illorum formare juvabit. 220 
** Conveniat locus, atque habitus ; ritusque de- ' 
cusque 



»XXni.OfPictare9que || XXIII. Tabulae Orna- 

Ornament. mentnm, 

t XXiy. Ornament of § XXIV. Ornamentum 

Gold imd Jewels. Auri et Gemmarum. 

t XXV. Of the Model. T XXV. Prototypus, 

i XXVI. Union of the ••XXVI. Convenientia re- 
Piece* nim com Scena. 
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* And emuloiis alone of geiraiite fame, 305 

Be grace, be nu^eaty thy ooostant ainiy 

That majestj, ihaft giace so rpkrply giren 

To mortal vum, nor taught by art, but Heaven. 

t In all to sage |in»|niety attead. 
Nor sink the doads, mm bid the ^traves ascend ; 
Lift not the nauieHi dra«r of hell or ni^^t Sll 
Above the Tiumdevar'a lofty arch of light; 
Nor build the colnfln on mn oaier base ; 
But let each objeeft know its native place. 



X Servetur : Sit nobilitasi charitumque venustas, 
(Rarum homini munus, Ccelo, non arte pretendum). 

Naturae sit ubiqtte tenor, ratioque sequenda. 
§Non vicina pedum tabulata excelsaTonantis 226 
Astra domus depicta gerent, nubesque, notosque ; 
Nee mare depressum laquearia summa, vel orcum; 
. Marmoreamque feret cannis vaga pergula molem : 
Congrua sed propria, semper statione locentur. 



*XXy II. Grace and Map f XXVII. Cbaritas €t 

jesty. Nobilitas. 

t XXVIII. Every thlog $ XXVIII. Res qusque 

in Its proper place. lociun suam teneat. 
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* Thy last, thy noblest task remains untold, 3l5 
Passion to paint, and sentiment unfold; 
Yet how tliese motions of the mind display-^ 
Can colours catch them, or can lines pourtray ? 
Who shall our pigmy pencils arm wkh might 
To seize the soul, and force her into sight? 820 
Jove, Jove alone ; his.higUy-fayour'd few 
Alone can call such miracles :to view. 

But this to rhef ric and the schools I leave. 
Content from ancient lore one rule to give : 
'f By tedious toil no passions are exprest, 825 
** His hand who feels them strongest paints them 
best/' 



*Haec prseter, motus animorum, et corde re- 
postos 280 

Exprimere affectus, paucisque coloribus ipsam 
Pingere posse animam, atque oculis praebere vi- 

dendam^ 
" Hoc opusi hie labor est. Pauetj quos teqwus amavit 
** Jupiter 9 aut or dens dvexit ad net her a virtus, 
DU similes potuere^ manu miracula tanta. 285 

Hos ego rhetoribus tractandos desero ; tantiim 
Egregii antiquum memorabo sophisma magistri : 
** Verius affectus animi vigor exprimit ardens, 
** SoHciti nimiUm quim sedula cura laboris,** 



• XXIX. The Pasalont* t XXIX. Affectas. 
VOL. III. B 
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* Yet shall the Muse with all her force prpseribe 
Of base and barbarous fomw that Gothic tribe» 
Which sprttRg to birth whaft time through lust of 

sway. 
Imperial Latiuia bade the world obey : 390 

i^ierce from the North the headk>ng demous flew» 
The wreaths of Sconce withered at thetr view ; 
Plagues were their harbingers, and war accurst. 
And luxury, of every fiend the worst : 
Then did each Muse b^old her triumphs fade, 335 
Then pensive Painting drooped the languish'd 

head; 



t Denique nil sapiat Gothorum barbara trito 240 
Ornamenta mode, saeclonim et monstra malorum : 
Queis ubi bella, famem, et pestem, discordia, luxus, 
Et Romanorum res grandior intulit orbi, 
Ingenue periere artes, periere suberbse 
Artificum moles; sua tunc miracula vidit 245 
Ignibus absumi Pictura, latere coacta 



*XXX. Gothic Orna- tXXX. GotUorum Onia« 
ment to be avoided. menta fogicnda. 
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And «(MTOwiag Sctdpture, wbil0 the rntfikss flwaie 
InyoWd 'Meb lrQ{diy of hei fliitofs £^10^ 
Fled to sepdichni} ceU» h&t own to jsf^Te, 
And lurked a paiieni inmate of the fr&ve. 340 
Meanwhile beiieadi tfie finDwn of aofrj beaveOf 
Unworthy ereiy boim its »«ule liad giren^ 
InyolVd itt enror's cloii<l» aad aeorn'd 9i U^t, 
The guilty emi^ aimk* Thim berr id W^t, 
And DttUneaa drear lAeir HHirky vigik kep^y 345 
In savage gloom the impious 8|pes slept. 
Till Genius, starting from his rugged bed. 
Full late awoke, the ceaseless tear to shed 
For perish'd art ; for those celestial hues. 
Which Xeuxis, aided by the Attic Muse, 360 



Fomicibus, sortem et reliquam confidere cryptis ; 
Marmoribusque diu Sculptura jacere sepuUis. 
Imperium interea, scelerum gravitate fatiscens, 
Horrida nox totum iuvasit, donoque superni 260 
Luminis indignum, erromm caligioe mersit, 
Impiaque ignaris damnavit s^cla tenebris. 
Unde coloratum Graiis hue usque magistris 
Nil superest tantorum hominum, quod mente 

modoq. 
Nostrates juvet artifices, doceatque laborem ; 265 
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*GaTe to the wond'ring eye : She bade his name^ 

With thise^ Apelles, gild the lists of fame; 

With thine to colouring's brightest glories soar. 

The gods applaud him, and the world adore. 
Alas ! how lost those magic mixtures all ! 355 

No hues of this now animate the wall ; 

How then shall modem art those hues apply. 

How give design its finish'd dignity ? 
I Return, fair Colouring ! all thy lures prepare, 
lEach safe deception, every honest snare, 360 

I Which brings new lovers to thy sister's train. 

Skilful at once to charm and to retain ; 



t Nee qui Chromaticfes nobis, hoc tempore, partes 
Restituat, quales Zeuxis tractaverat olim, 
Hujus quando magd velut arte aquavit Apellem 
Pictorum archiglraphum, meruitque coloribus altam 
Nominis aetemi faman), toto orbe sonantem. 260 
Haec quidem ut in tabulis fallax, sed grata 

venustas, 
£t complementum graphidos, mirabile visu, 
Pulchra vocabatur, sed subdola, l ena soroj ja? 
Nop tamen hoc lenocinium, fiicusque, dolusque 



* XXXI. GoLouRiNG the t XXXI. Chromatices ter* 
third Part of Painting. tia Paw Picturte. 
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Come^ faithful siren ! chaste seducer ! say 
What laws controul thee, and what powers obey. 

Know first, that light dbplays and shade 
destroys 366 

Refulgent Nature's riauiegated dyes. 

Thus bodies near the light distinctly shine 
With rays direct^ and as it fades decline. 

Thus to the eye oppos'd with stronger light 
They meet its orb, for distance dims the sight. 

* Learn hence to paint the parts that meet the 
view, 371 

In spheric forms of bright and equal hue ; 



Dedecori fuit unquam; illi sed semper honori, 265 
Laudibus et meretis; banc ergo nosse juvabit. 
Lux varium, vivumque dabit, nullum umbra, co- 

lorem. 
Quo magis adversum est corpus, lucique propin- 
quum. 
Clarius est lumen ; nam debilitatur eundo. 

Quo magis est corpus directum, oculisque pro* 
pinquum, 270 

CoBspicitur melius ; nam yisus hebescit eundo. 
t Ergo in corporibus, quse vista ad versa, rotundis, 



• XXXII. The conduct of t XXXII. Toporoln Ln^ 
the Tints of Light and Sha- minum et Umbraram ratio, 
dow. 
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While, from tbe light receding, or the eye. 
The sinking oudioes take a fainter dye : 
Lost and confused progressively they &de^ 375 
Not fall precipitate from light to shade. 
This Nature dictates^ and this taste pursues, 
Studioos in gradual gloom her li^is to lose ; 
The yarioos whole with soft'niag tints to fill. 
As if one single head employed her skill. 880 

Thus if bold fancy plan soom proud design. 
Where many Tatious groups divide or join, 
(Tho' sure from more than three confusion springs), 
One globe of light and shade o'er all she flmgs ; 
Yet skill'd the separate masses to dispose, 385 
Where'er in front the fuller radiance glows, 
Behind a calm reposing gloom she spreads. 
Relieving shades with light, and light with shades. 



Integra sunt, extrema abscedant perdita signir^ 
Confusis, non pnecipiti labentur in umbram 
Clara gradu, nee adumbrate in dara alta re- 
pent^ 275 
Prorumpant ; sed erit sensim hinc atque inde meatus 
Lucis et umbrarum; capitisque unius ad instar, , 
Totum opus, ex multis quanquam sit partibus, unus 
Luminis umbrarumque globus tantummodo fiet, 
Sive duas, vel tres ad summumi ubi granditis 
esset 280 
Divisum pegma in partes statione remotes. 
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And, as the centre of some convex glass. 
Draws to a point the congregated mass 880 

Of dqkzzling rays» that more than nature bright. 
Reflect each image in an orb of light, 
While from that point tiie scattered beams retire. 
Sink to the verge, and there in shade expire ; 
Sq strongly near, so softly distant throw S95 

On all thy ronnded groups the circling glow* 

As i? the Sculptor's, such the Painter*s aim. 
Their labour different, but Iheir end tlie same ; 
What from the marble the rude chisel breaks, 
The softer pencil from the canvass takes : 400 



\ 



Sintque ita discreti inter se, ratione colorum, 
Luminis, umbrarumque, antrorsum ut corpora clara 
Obscura umbrarum requies spectanda relinquat ; 
Claroque exUiant umbrata atque aspera campo. 285 
Ac veluti in speculis convexis, eminet ante 
Asperior reips& vigor, et vis aucta colorum 
Partibns adversis ; magis et fuga rupta retrorsum 
lUorum est, (ut visa miniis vergentibus oris), 
Corporibus dabimus formas hoc more rotundas. 290 
Mente modoque igitur plastes, et pictor, eodem 
Dispositum tractabit opus ; quae sculptor in orbem 
Atlerit, hsEc rupto procul abscedente colore 
Assequitur pictor^ fugientiaque ilia retrorsum 
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And skiird remoter distances to keep. 
Surrounds the outline pale in shadows deep t 
While on the front the sparkling lustre plays, 
And meets the eye in full meridian blaze, 
' True Colouring thus, in plastic power excels, 405 
Fair to the visual point her forms she swells, 
And lifts them from their flat aerial groundi 
Warm as the life, and as the statue round* 
* In silver clouds in ether's blue domain, 
Or the clear mirror of the waf ry plain, 41& 

If chance some solid substance claim a place, 
£irm and opaque amid the lucid space. 



Jam signata miniis confusa coloribus aufert : 295 
Anteriora quidem direct^ adversa, colore 
Integra vivaci, summo cum lumine et umbra 
Antrorsum distincta refert, velut aspera visii ; 
Sicque super planum inducit leucoma colores, 
Hos velut ex ips4 naturi immotus eodem 30d 
Intuitu circum statuas daret inde rotundas. 

t Densa figurarum solidis quae corpora formis 
Subdita sunt tactu, non translucent, sed opaca 



« XXXIII. Dense and op- t XXXIII. Corpora.densa 
aqne bodies with translucent et opaca traiulacentiba«% 
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Rough let it swell and boldly meet the sight, 
Mark'd wit^ peculiar strength of shade and light ; 
There blend each earthly tint of heaviest sort, 415 
At once to give consistence and support, 
While the bright wave, soft cloud, or azure sky. 
Light and pellucid from that substance fly. 

* Permit not two conspicaous lights to shine 
With rival radiance in the same design ; 420 

But yield to one alooe the power to blaze, 
And spread the extensive vigourof its rays. 



In translucendi spatio ut super aera, nubes, 
Limpida stagna undarum, et inania caetera de- 
bent 305 
Asperiora illis prope circumstantibus esse; 
Ut distincta magis firmo cum lumine et umbra, 
£t gravioribus ut sustenta cbloribus, inter 
A^rias species subsistant semper opaca : 
Sed contra, prpcul abscedant prelucida densis,310 
Corporibus leviora ; uti nubes, aer, et undse. 

t Non poterunt diversa locis duo lumina e&dem 
In tabula paria admitti, aut sequalia pingi : 



• XXXIV. There mast not t XXXIV. Non duo ex 

be two equal Lights in the ccelo Lumina in tabulam 
Picture. ae^ualia* 
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There, where the noblest fibres are display'd, ' 
Thence gild the distant parts, and lessening fade ; 
As fade the beams which Phoebus from the 

East 425 

Flhigs TiTid forth to light the distant West, 
Gradual those yiTid beams forget to shine. 
So gradual let thy pictured lights decline. 
'The sculptur'd forms which some proud Circus 

grace, 
In Parian marble or Corinthian brass, 439 

lUumin'd thus, give to the gazing eye 
Th' expressive head in radiant Majesty, 
While to each lower limb the fainter ray 
Lends only light to mark, but not display : 



Majus at in mediam lumen cadet usque tabellam 
Latins infusum, primis qua summa figuris 315 
Res agitur, circumque dras minuetur eundo : 
Utque in prbgressu jubar attenuatur ab ortu 
Solis, ad occasum paulaiim, et cessat eundo ; 
Sic tabulis lumen, tota in compage colorum, 
Primo k fonte, miniis aensim deolinat eundo* 320 
Majus ut in statuis, per compita stantibus urbis. 
Lumen habent partes superte, minus inferioris ; 
Idem erit in tabulis ; majorque nee umbra, vel ater 
Membra figurarum intrabit color, atque secabit : 
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So let thy pe&cii fling its beams around, 436 

Nor e'er with dark^ shades their force confound. 
For shades too dark, dtssever'd shapes will give. 
And sink the parts thdir softness would relieve : 
Then only well relieved, when like a veil 
Round the full lights the wandering shadows 

steal ; 440 

Then only justly spread, when to the sight 
A breadth of shade pursues a breadth of light. 
This charm to give, great Titian wisely made 
The clustered grapes his mle of light and shade. 
* White, when it shines with unstained lustre 

clear 446 

May bear an object back, or bring it near ; 



.Corpora sed circum umbra cavis latitabit ober- 
tans; 326 

Atque ita qu»retuir lux opportuna figuris, 
Ut lat^ infusum lumen lata umbra sequatun 
Unde, nee immerit6, fertur Titianus ubique 
Lucis et umbrarum normam appell&sse racemum. 
t Purum album esse potest propiusque magisque 
remotum : 330 



• XXXV, Of White and t XXXV. Album ct Nigrum 
Black* 
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Aided by black it to the front aspires^ 
That aid withdrawn it distantly retires ; 
But black unmix'd> of darkest midnight hue. 
Still calls each object nearer to the view. 45d 
* Whatever we spy through coloured light or air, 
A stain congenial on their surface bear, 
While neighboring forms by joint reflection give, 
And mutual take the dyes that they receiye. 
t But where on both alike one equal light 455 
Diffusive spreads, the blending tints unite. 
For breaking colours thus (the ancient phrase 
By Artists used) fair Venice claims our praise : 



Cum nigro antevenit propiiis ; fugit absq. remotum ; 
Purum autem nigrum antrorsum venit usque pro- 
pinquum. 
Lux fucata suo tingit miscetque colore 
Corpora, sicque suo, per quem lux funditur, aer. 

X Corpora juncta simul, circumfusosque colores 335 
JBxcipiunt, propriumque aliis radiosa reflectunt* : 
§Pluribus in solidis liquids sub luce propinquis, 
Participes, mixtosque simul decet esse colores. 
Hanc norman Yeneti pictores rit^ sequuti. 



• XXXVI. The Reflection t XXXVI. Colorum Re- 

of Colours. flectio. 

t XXXVIL The Union of $ XXXVII. Unio Colorum. 
Colours. 
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She, cautious to transgress so sage a rule, 

Confin'd to soberest tints her learned school ; 400 

For though she lovM by varied mode to join 

Tumultuous crowds in one immense design. 

Yet there we ne'er condemn such hostile hues 

As cut the parts or glaringly confuse ; 

In tinsel trim no foppish form is drest, 466 

Still flows in graceful unity the vest ; 

And o'er that vest a kindred mantle spreads, 

Unvaried but by power of h'ghts and shades, 

Which mildly mixing, every social dye. 

Unites the whole in loveliest harmony. 470 



(Quae fuit antiquis corruptio dicta cohrum) 
Ciim plures opere in magno posu^re figuras, 
N^ conjuncta simul variorum inimica colorum 
Congeries formam implicitam, et concisa minutis 
Membra daret pannis, totam unamquamque figurara 
Affini, aut uno tantiim vestire colore, 345 

Sunt soliti ; variando tonis tunicamque, togamque, 
Carbaseosque sinus^ vel amicum in lumine et umbra 
Contiguis circum rebas sociando coloreoi. 
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* When small the Bpaee« or pure the arabieat air. 
Each form is seen ia bright {irecision dear ; 
But if tUck dottds that purity defieice. 
If far extend thai intenreiiiiig space. 
There all conto^d the otgeets &iiitly rise, 47^ 
As if prepared to Taftisb from our eyes. 

fGive then each foremost part a touch so 
bright, 
That o'er the rest its domineering light 
May much prerail ; yet, relative in all. 
Let greater parts advance before the small* 4d0 



t Qua minus est spatii aerei, aut qu^ purior aer, 
Cuncta magis distincta patent, speciesque reser- 
. vant : 350 

Qu&que magis densus nebulis, aut plurimus aer 
§ Amplum inter fuerit spatium porreotus, in auras 
Confundet rerum species, et perdet inanes. 

Anteriora magis semper finita, remotis 
Incerds dominentur et abscedentibus, idque 355 
More Telativo, ut mtyora minoribus extent. 



• XXXVIII. Of the In- t XXXVIIL Aer intcrpo- 
terpositionof Air. situs. 

t XXXIX. The Relation § XXXIX. Dbtantiarum 
ofDistanccSt Uelstio. 
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* Minuter forrag, when dtstantily we trace. 
Are mingled all in cn^ compacted mass ; 
Such the light leaves that clothe remoter woods. 
And such the waves on wide-extended floods. 

t Let eaedi contiguous part be firm allied, 4B& 
Nor labour less the separate to divide ; 
Yet so divide that to th' approving eye 
They both at small and pleasing distance lie. 

t Forbid two hostile colours close to meet, 
And win with middle tints their union sweet ; 490 



§ Cuncta minuta procul massam densantur in unam ; 
Ut folia arboribus sylvarum, et in sequore fluctns. 

II Contigua inter se coeant, sed dissita distent, 
Distabuntque tamen grato, et discrimine parvo. 360 

f i^trema extremis contraria jungere noli ; 
Sed medio sint usque gradu sociata coloris. 



* XL. Of Bodies which $ XL. Corpora procul dis- 

are distanced. tantia. 

t XLI. Of contiguous and || XU. Contigua et Dusita. 
separated Bodies. 

t XLII. Colours very op- f XLIL Contiaria extrctta 

posite to each other never fngieada. 
to l>e joined. 
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Yet varying all thy tones, let some aspire 
* Fiercely in fronts some tenderly retire. 

t Vain is the hope by colouring to displays 
The bright effulgence of the noon-tide ray » 
Or. paint the fuU-orb'd Ruler of the skies. 495 
Wjth pencils dipp'd in dull terrestrial dyes : 
But when mild Evening sheds her golden light i 
When Mom appears array 'd in modest white ; 
When soft suffusion of the vernal shower 
Sims the pale sun ; or, at the thund'ring hour, 500 
When wrapt in crimson clouds, he hides his head. 
Then catch the glow, and on the canvass spread. 



t Corporum erit tonus atque color variatusubique ; 
Quaerat amicitiam retro ; ferns emicet ante. 
^ § Supremum in tabulis lumen captare diei^ 365 
Iiisanus labor artificum ; ciim attingere tantum 
Non pigmenta queant : auream seA vespere lucem. 
Sen modicilkm mane albentem ; sive aetheris actam 
Post hyemem nimbis transfuso sole caducam ; 
Seu nebulis fultam accipient, tonitruque ruben- 
tem, 370 



• XLIIX. Diversity of | XLIII. Tomw et Color 

Tint^ and Colours. varii. 

t XUV. The Choice of § XLIV* Lominis delcc-. 

I-i6*>t- tus. 
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^Bodies af pQliitti'd^r'ferfBssparcfiitteiiey 
Of metaly crystal, iy'tj, wood, or stone ; 
And all whose nwf^ tmequai pai^s are reared, d05 
The shag^ tfeeee,- iHaek ifor, or «bmtty beard ; 
'¥he liqoid'loo; ^Oiq saffl j mdliiBg eye. 
The well-cemb^4odis iknH wwe wMi glossy-dye; 
Plumage and •silks ; a boating form *that take» 
Pair nature -«aDiiror,%he extended lake*; 610 

Widi wkflft iamiers^d Aire' its tnilmanedium shkies 
fiy reflex 'light, or. to hs suitface johis ;*^ 
These ^rst with thin and eren shades pomtray. 
Then, on their flatness strike th' enlivening ray, 
Bright and distinct, — and last, with strict review. 
Restore to every forln its outline true. 516 



:tL»via^qiue'laeeiit,Telttti eryslalla, sietaHa, 
Ligna,iMsa, etdopides; 'viftlo»a,-iit >rellera, pellee, 
Barba&,.aqueiqiie qcuIt, serines, (bolowsfioa, plumae ; 
J£tifiquida, iitBtagiiBiiB)aqiia,'reflezffiqtte sub undis 
dorporeae species, et aquis contermina cuncta, 375 
Subter ad extremum liquid^ sint picta, superque 
Luminibus percuBsa suis, signisqneTepostis. 



• XDV/Of certain Things t XLV. QuaBdam circa 
relating to the pmfctlcal part. Praxim 

voIm in. F 
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^By meUowmg skill thy ground ftt dislance 
cast. 
Free at the air and transient as its blast; 
There all thy liquid collours sweetly blend, 
Th^e all the treasures of thy palette spend, 590 
And every form retiring to that ground 
Of hue congenial to itself compound* 

t The hand that colours well must colour bright ; 
Hope not that pndse to giun by uckly white ; 
t But amply heap in front each splendid dye, 586 
Then thin and light withdraw them from the eye, ; 



§ Area, vel campus tabulsE vagus esto, levisque 
Abscedat latus, liquid^que bene unctus amicis 
Tota ex mole coloribus, un& sive patelli ; 380 
Queque cadunt retro in campum, confinia campo. 

II Vividus esto color, nimio non pallidus albo ; 
Adversisque locis ingestus plurimus, ardens : 
Sed levit^r parc^ue datus yergentibus oris* 

f Cuncta labore simul colgant, yelut umbr& in 
eftdem, 385 



* XLVI. The Field of the $ XLVI. Cunpns Tsbulv. 
Picture. 

t XLVn. Of the Vivacity | XLVII. Colour liyidHS, 

of Coloan. non tamen pattidot. 

t XLVIII. Of Shadows. f XLVIIL Vmbra. 
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* Mix'd with that aimple unity 6f shade, 
As all were from one single palette spread, 
t Much will the mirror teach, or evening gray ^ 
When o'er some ample space her twilight ray' &90 
Obscurely gleams ; hence art shall best perceive ' 
On distant parts what fainter hues to give. 
t Whatever the form which our first glance com* 
mands. 
Whether in front or in profile he stands. 
Whether he rule the group, or singly reign, 53(r^ 
Or shine at distance on some ample plain, 
On that high-finish'd form let paint bestow 
Her midnight shadow, her meridian glow. 



§ Tdta siet tabula ex uni depicta pateM. 

Multa ex naturi speculum praeclara docebit; 
f Quseque pnocul sero spatiis spectantur in amplis. 

II Dimidia effigies^ quae sola, vel integra plures ' 
Ante alias posita ad lucem, slat proxima risu, 390 
Et latis spectando locis, oculisque remota, 
Luminis umbrarumque gradu sit picta? supremo. 



•XLIX. The Picture to $XLIX. Ex una pa- 
be of one Piece. tella sit tabula. 

tL. Tlie Looking Glass IfL* Speculom Pictorum 

tbe Painter's best Master. Magister. 

t lil. A balf Figure or a || LI. Dimidia Figura, Tel 

whole one before others. integra, ante alias. 



* The poitrak dahns from iinitalire aait 
ResembtaEmse'cl6)^iii efliAiiiHntiter|Hu1;» 54b 

And^ls t^'^Vei die tettdy baud and eye 
With pla^ffol i>lkin tb^ldiid^fbatdres ply; 
From {Mcrt to paart alt^raatefycdinrey 
The harmoni^tiag f loom, l!he ^rtiog ray. 
With tones Bojasty hsflriich gradatkm -thtown, 646 
Adopting Nature owns the work her oWn, 

t Say is Hie fiece €hy liaiid jitepftres to iraitie 
Ordain'd for nearer slight, 6r ittarrow siplice — 
Paint it of soft and amicable hne : 
But, if predeistin'd 4o remoter View, ' dSO 

Thy strong annual rari^ coldurs Mend; 
And ample space to ample figures lend. 



t Partibus in Inf&imk iiaittttio jttota jifrabit 
Efigiem, ahtomfeis referiMo tdufpote eodem 
ConsHDif es paites, icum luilMs *«tqtte cdkiriB 895 
OotnpoMtis, jitstisque^ touts $ tiitic parta labOf e 
Si facili etTegato BMoaC'ttrd«tiB» viva Videiilr. 

§ Visa locottngunto tbaer^ pU^gi^Atur, unico 
Juncta colore, graduque; procul qu^ picta, feroei 
Sint et inaequali variata colore tonoque. 400 

Grandia signa voluot Bpatia ampla,ferost|ue <soI(Uib8. 



*Ln. A PortraH. 't Lll. Effigies. 

t bill. The m&ce of tlie ^ till, hdctu Tabate. 
Pictitre. 



*- Where ta broiul lightothef circiwifuntbiwk dhade 

In liquid phj by lubour jus( i9; ifl^i4 ; 

t Alike with liveliesttoucli^ the fomiD.pi^iij^ay^ 6fi&. 

Where the dim window keif escliid^a t^ day. ; 

B«t» whea esq^QiSL'd m, ftdl^r Ught or air, 

A browo ^ so]l>er caet the gr9Hp may bear. 

t Fly ev'ry foi^ tp eLeg an^ ao4 gcace, *" 

Each yawning hoUpWji each divided apaea; MXk 
Whate'er i»^ tnte^ wwule^ abrupt or dcy. 
Where light m^eta al^de in fla4 equality ; 
Each theme fautaflltOy filthy, vile, or Ym, i 

That gives the soul d^uat or aenses pain, \ 



§ Ltimina lata, unctas simul undique copulet umbras 
y £xtrenxu9 labor. In tabulas demiSfSa fen^^ria 
Si fuerit lux parra, color cAarisaimus eato : 
Vividus at contra, obacuru&^ue, in lumine aperto. 

% Quae yacui9 diviaa cavis, yitare memento ; 4fi(^ 
Trita, minuta, simvl qu» o^ou atipata dehiscuiit, 
Barbara, cruda ocuUs, rugis fucata colomm; 



• LIV. Large Lights. § LIV. Lumi^a la,ta. 

tLV. The quantity of || LV. Qnantitas luminis 

Light and Shade to be loci in quo tabula eat expo* 

adapted ta the Place of nenda. 
tliePictai!^ 

X LVI. Things which ar^ f LVI. Enores etUtia Pic* 

4i«ifr4Mbl«i|iPMlll»ligto tan^ 
be aToided. 
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/ Monsters of barbarous birth, chimeras drear, 666 
^ That pall with ugliness, or awe with fear. 
^ And all that chaos of sharp broken parts, 
) Where reigns confusion, or whence discord starts. 
* Yet hear me, youths f wh& aealous ye forsake 
Detected faults, this friendly caution take, — 5W 
Shun all excess; and with true wii^domdeem 
That vice idike resides in each extreme. 

t Know, if supreme perfection be yoiir aim, 
If classic: praise your p^cil h<q>e to claim, * 

Your noble. outKnes must be cbaste, yet free, 575 
Ck>nnected all with studied harmony : 



Luminis umbrarumque tonis aequalia cuncta ; 
Foeda, criienta, cruces, obscoena, ingrata, chimeras, 
Sordidaque et misera, et yel acuta, yel aspera tactu ; 
Quaeque dabunt forms, temer^ coogesta, ruinam, 
Implicitas aliis confiindent mixtaque partes. 

I Dumque fugis vitiosa, caye in contraria labi 
Damna mali ; yitium extremis nam super inhierit. 

§Pulchra gradu summo, graphidos stabilita ye- 
tustae 416 



»LVII. The prudential tLVII. Pmdeiitia in Pic- 
part of a Painter, tore. 

tLVIII. The idea of a $XiVIII. E^egantiQUi Id«a 

beautifol Picture. Tabolarum. 
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Few in iheir parts, yet those distinct and great; 
Your Coloaiing boldly^strong, yet softly sweet. 
* Know, he that well begins has half aehieT'd 
His destined wo^k. Yet late shall be retrieved 680 
Tlwt time mispent, that labour worse than lost, 
The young disciple, to his dearest cost. 
Gives to .a dull preceptor's tame designs $ 
His tawdry colours, his erroneous lines. 
Will to the soul that poison rank conyey, 585 
Which life's best length shall fail to purge away. 

Yet let not your untdtor'd childhood striye 
Of Nature's living charms the sketch to give. 



Nobilibus signis, sunt grandia, dissita, pura, 
Tersa, velut minimi confusa, labore ligata, 
Partibus ex magnis paucisque efficta, colorum 
Corpofibns distincta feris, sed semper amicis. 420 
- t Qui bene coepit, uti facti jam fertur habere 
Dimidium; picturam ita nil sub limine primo 
Ingrediens, puer offendit damnosius arti, 
Qu^m yaria errornm genera, ignorante magistro. 
Ex pravis libare typis, mentemque yeneno 425 
Inficere, in toto quod non abstergitur sevo. 
Nee graphidos rudis artis adhuc cito qualiacunque 



*LIX. Adrice to a young t LIX* Pictor Tyro. 
Painter* 
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Till, skill'd ker sepante features to desigtf^ 580r 
You kaaw eaeh mascle'» site/flad hew they join; 
These whik befleath sotoeiiBstei'ft eyewe teaee, 
Vers'd io the Lore* of syiMaictrf ani gm^ 
Boldly proceed; his precepts shall inpart 
Each sweet deceptiiott of the pieasiiif art : 
Still more than precept siiall his practice teadi»'605^ 
And add what self-refleetioB ne'er eanreaeh* 

* Oft, when alonej Ihe sttK^oas hew en^loy 
On what may aid ycfofait^ sad wfaatdestvciy ; 
t Diversity of parts i» sure to pleeae, 
If all the varioas parts unite with etse ; 600 



Corpora viva super studium meditabitur^ ante 
lUoram qu^ symmetriam, intemodia, formam 
Noverity inspectis, docto eyolyente magistro* 490r 
Arohetypis, dulcesqye doles prasenaerit artis» 
Plusque manu ante oculos quam voce docebitovusis. 

t Quaere artemquaecunque juvant; fuge quae(|ae 
repugnant. 

§ Corpora diversae natura juncta placebunt ;. 
Sic ea qui|^ facili contQmpta labors ytdentor : 435 



*LX. Art most be sab* tLX* Ars debet servire 
servient to the Psinter. Pictori| noa Pictor Artir 

f LXI. Divenity and Frci- § LXI. Ocolos recresnt di- 
lity are plesf ing. Tsrsitas et opens ^ilHsa, 

qa» tpeciatim Ari ^ukU 
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As surely charms, that yoluntary stj^le. 

Which carekjss plays, and seeiQ3^ to mock ai toil;; 

For labour'd lines with cold exactness tire,, 

Tis freedom o^ly gives the force ai^d 6fe. 

Etherial ; ^he, with alchymy divine^ 605 

Brightens each touchy eaaobles every line; 

Yet pains and practice only can bestow 

This facile power of hand,, whose liberal flow 

With grateful fraud its owa ejiertiona veUs ; 

He best employs his art who. best conceals^ ^lA 

*This to obtain, let taste with judgm^ j(W'd 
The future whole infix upon thy pind ; 
Be there each line^in truth ideal drawn. 
Or ere a colour oa the canvass dawn ; 



^thereus quippe ignis inest et spiritus illis ; 
Ittente diu versata, manu celeranda repenti. 
Arsque laborque opeiis grata sic fraude latebit: 
Maxima deinde erit ars, nihil artis. inease videri^ 
fNec prius inducaa tabulae pigmeBta colo^* 
rum^ 4M 

Ezpensi qa^m signa typi stabilita niteseaiit^ 
Et menti praesens operis sit pegma futuri. 



* liXn. The Original most t LXII. Av^e^ns iH 
W in the Head, and me Copy Mcstei i^ogmpliaiinttaia. 
on tire Clothe 
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Then as the woric proceeds^ that work sabmit 616 
To sight instmctiye, not to doubting wit ; 
* The eye each obyious error swift descries^ 
Hold then the compass only, in the eyes. 

t Give to the dictates of the leam'd respect. 
Nor proudly untaught sentiments reject, 620 

Severe to self alone : for self is blind. 
And deems each merit in its offspring join'd : 
Such fond delusion time can best remove, 
Concealing for awhile the child we love : 
By absence then the eye impartial grown, 626 
Will, though no friend assist, each error own ; 



X Prtevaleat sensus rationi, quae officit arti 
Conspicuae; inque oculis tantummodo circinus esto. 

§Utere doctorum monitis, nee sperne super^ 
bus 445 

Discere, quae de te fuerit sententia vulgi : 
Est caecus nam quisque suis in rebus, et expers 
Jiidicii, prolemque suam miratur amatque. 
Ast ubi consilium deerit sapientis amici. 
Id tempus dabit, atque mora, intermissa labori. 460 



* IXni. The G>mpau to t LXIII. Cercinus in Ocn- 

be in the Eyes. * lis. ' 

t LXIV. Pride an enemy $ LXIV. Superbia Pictori 

to good Palntiog. nocet plorimnm. 
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Bat these.Bubdtt'd, let thy detenniii'd mind 

Veer not with every critic's veering wind, 

Or e'er submit thy genius to the rules 

Of prating fops, or self*important fools ; 630 

Enough if from the learn'd applause be won ; 

l¥ho dote on random praises^ merit none. 

* By nature's sympathetic power, we see, 
As is the Parent, such the progeny : 
£v'n Artists, bound by their inirtinctive law, * 035 
In all their works their own resemblance draw : 
Learn then ** to know thyself;'' that precept sage 
Shall best allay luxuriant Fancy's rage ; 
Shall point how far indulgent Genius deigns 
To aid her flight, and to what point restrains, 640 



Non facilis tamen ad nutus, et inania vul^ 
Dicta, levis mutabis opus, geniumque relinques : 
Nam qui parte sua sperat bene posse merer! 
Multivaga de plebe, nocet sibi, nee placet ulli. 
t Cumque opere in proprio soleat se pingere 
pictor, 455 

(Prolem adeo sibi ferre parem natura suevit), 
Proderit imprimis pictori yvo^Bi asayrov, 
Ut data quse genio colat, abstineatque negatis. 



LXV. Know tbyielf . t LXV. Nosce tcipsam. 
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But as the Uuphiug fistti!b9» the brjoathirig floivers, ' 
Adorning Flora's and Pbmoaa's bowers^ 
When forcing fires oopnmand their buds to sw^h 
Recuse their datcei taste* tfaek baliny smell ; 
/ So labour's Tain extortion n^^'er ««hiaTes 6tt& 

^ That grace supreme wMfeh. willing Genius ghres* 
* Thus though to pain«i and; l^raetice much we owe. 
Though thence each liiie oibtilin» ijka easy Aaw» 
Yet let those pain9t tb^il prao|iee» nefer be join'd. 
To blunt the nali?ie vigeur of the miiid. 650 

fWhen shinea thei Mon^ when ia recniHed 
course 
The'spirita flow> devote theijp active foiee 



Fnictibus utque suus nunquam est sapor, atque 

▼ei^ttstas 
Floribus, insueto in fundo* prsecoce sub anni 460 
X Tempore,, quoa cukus violeatuaet ignis adegit: 
Sic nunquam, nimip qn^P anal q^torta lahcMre, 
£t picta invito genio, nunquajp ilia placebunt* 
§Vera super meditando, maniis lab^r. ^probus 

adfi^t; 



* LXVI. Perpetually prac- % LXVI. Quod mente con- 

tice, and do easily what yon ceperis manu comproba. 
liave conceived. 

t LXYII. The Morning % LXVII. Matutinom 

most pYoper for wor^, Tcaipos lahoii aptam. 
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To eneiy fneenpttit «f lliy ^l^^igii* 

*:Sat paosao^idb day \*4lliMit « line : 

fJknd waad^nf oft^fe^ei'owded streets along, 655 

The nuixre ^pestiires of <be pMslfig ^bjKfng 

Atfcractiye mibrk ; for UMiy ^a (AhmuA grace, 

Th' exprcMnre iiiies of eftoh iaipassion'd face 

That bento its.joy» or 80iyows-tit<8tigiiis'd, 

May by observaat''ta)Ble'be4h«re sai^Mrki'd, MO 

Thus, true to «zt, and <£ealotts to excel. 

Ponder on Nature^s fmrnts^ asd'^eigb them well! 

explore ;^oii^ 4anh*aiid hea^n, ^irottgh sea arid 

skies. 
The accidental graces as they rise ; 



Nee tamen obtundat genium, mentisque vigorem. 465 

t Optima nostrorum pars Inatutina idierum, 
Difficili hanc igitur potiorem impende labori, 

§ Niilla dies abeat, quin linea ducta supersit: 
Perque yias, yultus hominum, motusque notabis 
Libertate sua proprios, poeitasque figuras 476 

Ex sese faciles, ut inobservaftus, habebis. 



• LXVni. Every day do t tXVITt. Singulis diebii* 

tomethiDg. aliquid faciendum. 

t VKfX. the methbd of § I^^^. AfFedtus inob- 

catching-natural Passions. servati et naturales. 
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* And while each present form the Fancy wann«. 
Swift on thy tablets fix its fleeting charms. 666 
To Temperance aU our lirdiest powers we owe, 
She bids the Judgment wake, the Fancy flow ; 
For her the Artist shons the fmmng feast. 
The midnight roar, the Bacchanalian gaest, 670 
And seeks those softer opiates of the soul. 
The social circle, the diluted bowl : 
Crown'd with the freedom of a single life. 
He flies domestic din, litigious strife; 
Abhors the n<Hsy haunts of bustlmg trade, 675 
And steals serene to solitude and shade; 



t Mox quod cumque marl, terris, et in aere pul- 

chrum 
Contigerit, chartis.propera mandare paratis, 
Dum pnesans animo species tibi fervet hianti. 

Non epulis nimis indulget Pictura, meroque 475 
Parcit : Amicorum nisi cum sermone benigno 
Exhaustam reparet mentem recreata ; sed inde^ 
Litibus, et curis, in coelibe libera yita, 
Secessus procul k turba, strepituque remotos,^ 
Villarum, rurisque beata silentia quaerit : 480 

Namque recoUecto, tot^ incumbente Minerri, 



• LXX. Of the Table t LXX. Non desint pa- 

Book. gillarea. 
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There oalndy settled in his YiUmge bower» 

fie gives to nobler themes the studipnsfiour, 

While GenittSy Praetioe, Cotttempltttion join 

To wanuhis soul with energy, divine; 680 

For paltry gold let pining Misers sigh» 

His soul invokes a nobler Deity ; 

Smit with, the g}orioos avarice of fame^ 

He claims no less than an« immortal name ; 

Hence on .his fancy just conception shines, 686 

True judgment guides hb hand, true taste refines ; 

Hence ceaseless toil, devotion to bis art, . 

A docile tenqper, and a generous heart; • 

Docile, his sage Preceptor to obey, 

Generous, his aid with gratitude to pay; 090 



Ingenio, rerum species praesentior extat ; 
Commodiusque operis compagem amplectitur om* 
nem. 
Infami tibi non potior sit avare peculi 
Cura, aurique fames, modic& quam sorte beato, 4Q6 
Nominis sterni, et laudis pruritus habendae, 
Condignae pulchrorum operum mercedis in asvum, 
Judicium, docile ingenium, cor nobile, sensus 
Sublimes, firmum corpus, florensque juventa, 
Commoda res, labor, nrtis amor, doctusque ma- 
gister: 490 
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Blest with Ibe UMn <«f yoMh, the MmM of 

healthy 
And competence. a better boon tiian weeM. 
Great blessmgs these 1 ^ will net^tfaeee em- 
power 
His tints to charm «ti0yeryid[>euringiioar: 
All have thdbrbfilKaAtworemeiitSyWhen alone^^WS 
They paint as if some stairpropitioas shone. 
iTet then, e'en then^ 1te hatnd -btttill conreys 
The bolder gtace that in die fancy plays : 
/Hence, candid C/ritics, tfais-sad trfttfi confest. 
Accept what 'least is bad, and deem it best; 700 
Lament the soal in error's tiiraldom held. 
Compare life's span with art's extensive field ; 
Know that, ere perfect taste matures the mind. 
Or perfect practice to that taste Ue join'd, 



£t quamcumqtte voles 'occasioporrigat ansam, 
Ni genius quidam adfuerit, sydusque benignum, 
Dotibus hb tantiB,'nec adhuc ars tanta paratnr. 
Distat ab ingenio'long^ manns. Optima doctis 
Censentur, qme 'prava minus ; latet omnibua 
-error; 405 

Vitaque tarn longve brevior non isufficit arti. 
Desinimns nam posse senes, cCim scire periti 
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Comes, age, conies sickness, conies contracting 
pain, 705 

And chills the warmth of youth in every vein. 
Rise then, ye youths, while yet that warmth 
inspires, 
While yet nor years impair, nor labour tires, 
While health, while strength are yours, while that 

mild ray 
Which shone auspicious on your natal day, 710 
Conducts you to Minerva's peaceful quire, — 
Sons of her choice, and sharers of her fire ; 
Rise at the call of art: expand your breast. 
Capacious to receive the mighty guest. 
While, free from prejudice, your active eye 715 
Pi'eserves its first unsullied purity; 



Incipimus, doctamque manum gravat %gra se- 

nectua; 
Nee gelidis fervet juvenilis in artibus ardor. 
Quare agite, O juvenes, placido quos sydei-e 

natos 500 

Paciferse studia allectant tranquilla Minervae; 
Quosque suo fovet igne, sibique optavit alumnos ! 
l^a agite, atque animis ingentem ingentibus artem 
Exercete alacres, dum strenua corda juventus 
Viribus exstimulat vegetis patiensque laborum est; 

VOL. HI. G 
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Wtnie mw to beraty's chann, yonneager mnA 
Drfnks copious draughts of the delicious whole, 
And Memory on hex soft but JastiBg page, 
Stamps the fr^ hni^ wUdi shidi ohai«i Arough 
age. 7£0 

* Wtten duly tliagfat each geoaetfie mle, 
^ Approach with awM step tile Orecian school, 

The sculptured reliques of her skill survey, 
\ Muse on byn&gfat, andwiitttte by day; 
No rest, no pause, iill, «H her grsttds komm, HM 
A happy habit makes «adi grace your own. 

As years advance, to modem mastors eome, 
Gaze on thek glcnrfaeis in majestic R6MB t 



Dum vacua errorum, nulloque imbuta sapore 506 
Pura nitet mens^^-renun sitibunda novarum, 
Pnesentes haurit species, atque humida servat ! 

t In geometrali prins arte paramp^ adulti 
Signa antiqua super Graiorum ^ddiscite for-* 
mam ; 510 

Nee mora, nee requies, nootuque dieqne labori, 
lUorum menti atque modo, vos donee agendi 
Praxis ab assiduo feoites assueverit usu. 

Mox, ubi judicium emensis adoleverit anuis. 
Singula, qufe celd>t8Lnt primte exemplaria classis. 



*LXXI. The Method of t LXXL Ordb Stadiorum. 
;S>tadie8 for a young Painter. 
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Adnure tbe pt^ud productioQS of d^ir skill, 
WMckYxNiiiE, Parma* and BoLoaNAfiU'. 730 
And, righdy led by our pceceptive lore. 
Their style, ^eir colouring, part by |>art, explore : 
See Raffabllb there his forms celestial trace, 
Unrivaird Sovereign of tiie ref^iQs of Grace : 
See AN0SLO, with eoiorgy divine, 796 

Seize on the sununit of correct design : 
Learn how, at Julio's biith, the Biiises smil'd. 
And in.th0ir «iy«ttc cayems niirft'd the child; 
How, by th' Aonian powers their smile bestow'd. 
His pepeil with pootie /ecvoiir c^ow'd ; 740 

When faintly y^rse Apollo's diamns cpnyey'd. 
He op'd Uie shrine, and all the God displayed. 



Romani, Veneti, Parmenses, atque Bononi, 516 
Fartibus in cunctis pedetentim, atque ordine recto, 
Ut mpnitum 8upr4 est, yos expendisse juyabit. 

Hos apud invenit Raphael miracula summo 
Ducta modo, Veneresque habuit quas nemo dein- 
. ceps. 520 

Quidquid ^at formae ^civit Bonarota potenter. ' 

JuUw k puero Musamm eductus in antris, 
Aonias reseravit opes, graphic&que poesi, 
Quie non visa prius, sed tantum audita poetis, 
Ante ooulos spectanda dabit sacraria Phoebi ; 526 
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His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns. 
With more than mortal rage his battle bums ; 
His heroes, happy heirs of fav'ring fame^ 74$ 
More from his art than from their actions claim. 

Bright, beyond all the rest, Correoio flings 
His ample lights, and round them gently brings ' 
The mingling shade. In all his works we view ' 
Grandeur of style, and chastity of hue. 750 

Yet higher still great Titian dar'd to soar, 
He reach'd the loftiest heights of Coloaring's 

power ; 
His friendly tints in happiest mixture flow. 
His shades and lights their just gradations know ; 
His were those dear delusions of the art, 755 

That round, relieve, inspirit every part; 



Quaeque coronatis complevit bella triumphis 
Heroum fortuna potens, casusque decoros, 
Nobilius re ips4 antiqua pinxisse videtur. 

Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 
Luce superfusa, circum coc^untibus irmbris, 530 
Pingendique modo grandi, et tractando colore 
Corpora. Amicitiamque, gradusque, dolosquei 

colorum, 
Compagemque ita disposuit Titianus, ut inde 
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H^nce deem'd divine, the world his merit own'd* 
With riches loaded, and with honours crown'd. 

From all their charms combined, with happy 
toil. 
Bid Annibalb compose his wond'rous style : 7W 
O'er the fair fraud so close a veil is thrown. 
That every borrowed grace becomes his own. 

* If then to praise like theirs your souls aspire. 
Catch from their works a portion of their fire ; 
Kevolve their labours all, for all will teach — 766 
Their finished picture, and their slightest sketch. 
Yet more than these to Meditation's eyes 
Great Nature's self redundantly supplies : 
Her presence, best of models, is the source 
Whence Genius draws augmented power and 
force ; 770 



IHmu sit dictus, magnis et honoribus auctus, 534 
Fortnnseque bonis : Quos sedulus Hannibal omnes 
In propriam mentem, atque modum vnA arte coegit. 
t Plurimus inde labor tabulas imitando juvabit 
Bgregias, operumque typos t sed plura docebit 
Katura ante oculos prssens ; nam firmat et auget 



•LXXII. Nature and Ex* tLXXIL Natora tt Ex- 
perience perfect Art« perientia Artem petficiont. 
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Her precepts, best of teaeh'ers ! give the flowers. 
Whence airt by praoGce to perfection soars. 

These useful rules from time and chance to sme. 
In Latian strains, the studious FresnoT gave : 
On Tiber's peaceful banks the Poet lay, 775 

What time the pride of Bourbon urg'd his way 
Through hostile camps and crimson fields of slain, 
To vindicate his race and yanquish Spain ; 
High on the Alps he took his warrior standi 
And thence in ardent volley from his hsJxA 780 
llis thunder darted : (90 the Flatterer sbigip 
In itrains best suited to the ear of kings) 
And like Alcides, with vindictiTe tread, 
Crush'd the Hispanian Liofi's gasping head. 



Yin^ genii, ex ill&que artem experientia oomplet. 
^tcfta supersiko qua commentaria dioent. .541 

H^ec ego^ dum memoror subitura volubilis aevi 
Cjiincta vices, variisque olim peritura minis, 
Pauca sophismata sum graphica immortalibus 

4 ausus 
Credere pieriis, Romae meditatus : ad Alpes, 545 
Dum super insanas moles, inimicaque castra> . . 
Borbonidum decus et vindex Lodoicus avorum, 
Pttlmkat ardenti dextrft, patrmque resurgens 
Oallicus Alcides premtt-Hispaniora Leonis. 
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But mark the Protem-poUcy of state : 785 

Now, whik his courtly mimbers I translate. 
The foes arefriendst in sodsU league they dare 
On Britain to *' let sHp the Dogs of War."" 
Vain efforts aU^ which in disgrace shaU end. 
If Britain, trubf to herself a friend, 790 

Through aU her realms bids civil discord cease, 
And heab her Empire^s wounds by arts of Peace. 
Rouse, then, fair Freedmn ! Fan that holy flame. 
From whence thy sons their dearest blessings claim; 
StiU bid them feel that scorn of lawless sway, 795 
TFAtcA Btterest cannot bUnd, nor Power dismay: 
So shall the Throne thou gav^st the Brunswick 

line. 
Long by that race adom'd, thy dread Paladium 
shine. ! 



THE END. 
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NOTE I. Versb 1, 

Two Sktet Mttsa wUk uUenMaefin, 8^e. 

M; Du Piles opens his annotations here, with 
much learned quotation from Tertttllian, Cicero', 
Ovidy andSuidasy in order to show the affinity be- 
tween the two arts. But it may perhaps be more 
pertinent to substitute in the place of it all a single 
passc^e, by Plutarch ascribed to Simonides, and 
which our author, after haying quoted Horace, has 
literally translated: Z»ypa^hL)f Buicu ^dSTrO- 
MENHN rnv Uoitiviv, wotffvty Se SIFCISAN rt/v 
iaypa^iav* There is a Latin line somewhere to 
the same purpose, but I know not whether ancient 
or modern: 

Poema 
Est Pictara loquens, mutom Pictttm Poema*— M. 
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NOTE IL VEftSE 33. 

Snch powers, such praises, heav^n-hom pair, hdxmg 
To magic colouring, and persuasive song. 

That is to say, they belong intrinsically and of 
right. Mr. Wills, in the preface to his version of 
our poet, first detected the false translations of Du 
Piles and Dryden, which say '' so much have 
these divine arts been honoured :" in consequence 
of which the Frenchman gives a note of four 
pages, enumerating the instances in ivhich Paint- 
ing and its professor^ have been honoured by 
kings and great men, ancient and modem. Fres- 
noy had not this in his idea : He says " tantus 
iiiest divis honor artibus atque potestas,'' which 
Wills justly and literally translates, 

" "Such powers, such honours, are in arts divine." M. 



NOTE III. Verse 61. 

*Tis PainJting^s first chief business to explore. 
What lovelier forms in nature's boundless store- 
Are best to art and ancient taste allied. 
For ancient taste those forms has best applied* 

The poet, with great propriety, begins by de- 
claring what is the chief business of Theory^ and 
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pronounces it to be a knowledge of what is beau- 
tiful in nature : 

That fonn alone, where glows pecnliar grace. 
The genuine Painter condescends to trace, v* 9. 

There is an absolute necessity for the Painter to 
generalize his notions ; to paint particulars is not 
to paint nature, it is only to paint circumstances. 
When the Artist has conceived in his imagination 
the image of perfect beauty, or the abstract idea of 
forms, he may be said to be admitted into the great 
Council of Nature, and to 

Trace Beauty's beam to its eternal spring. 
And pnre to man the fire celestial bring, v. 1 9* 

To facilitate the acquisition of this ideal beauty, 
the Artist is recommended to a studious examina- 
tion of ancient Sculpture. B. 



NOTE IV. Verse 66. 

7HU this be kam'd, how all things disagree, 
How all one wretched^ blind barbarity! 

The mind is distracted with the variety of acci- 
dents, for so they ought to be called rather than 
forms: and the disagreement of those among 
themselves will be a perpetual source of confusion 
and meanness, until, by generalizing Iiis ideas, the 
painter has acquired the only true criterion of 
judgment. Then with a Master^s care. 

Judge of bis art thro' beauty's realms he flies, 
Selects, combines; improves, diversifies. «• 7du 



1 
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It is better thet he sbouid come to iivetaify 
on particulars from the large anj Inroad idea of 
things, than Tandy attempt to ascend from pasticu- 
ilars toihb great genecal idea: for to generalize 
from the endless and rioious yartety of imsHco/ 
forms^ieciiiireaamindef wonderfuLcapacity; it is 
perhaps Misre than any <»» luind can aoceinplish: 
but when die ^tfaeri aadi I . think, better oonrae is 
purstted#Mhe Artist .m^ airail Mmsdf of the imited 
powers of alt. his .predecessors. He sets. put widi 
an ample inheritance, and ftiiailshmiself of the se* 
lection of ,agesi R. 



NOTE V. Verse e3. 
Of all vainfoob with coxcomb talents cmtt^^ 

The sententious and Horadan line (says a later 
French editoi^, ^ich in <the mginal is placed to 
the score of the ancients, to give it greater weight, 
is the author^s.own. I suspect, however, that he 
borrowed the. thought from some ancient prose 
writer, as we see he borrowed from Plutarch be- 
fore at the opening of his poem, M. 

NOTE VI. Verse 65. 
Whm first the orieni beams of beauty move. — 

The original here is very obscure ; when I had 
translate4 the passage in the clearest nuumer I was 
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-aMe, but niM^esaarily mthBome pesiphrtfliS) I con- 
tfiiked a learttodiiieftd upon it, wko was pleased to 
approTetbeTemMiy aodloalMidatathe text in the 
foUawingiiMaNier: *^ Co|^Bita,*'(dialiiiii9i known,) 
in line 45, refers to ** Nosse quid in natum pul^ 
cluiiis/ <the thing to^ be toarned^ in im88: the 
^ain thing is to Aaoto what fovms are most beaii^ 
t^l, and to know vAmX fonns have bem^ dii^y 
reputed Bttdi by the ancients* In iheee, when 
once known/l e. attended to and oonsiAerad^ the 
nysd of course takes: a ^pletBwe, and thus the een^ 
-aciam soul becomes enamoured with tha object, 
^cc* as in the paraphrase. M . 

NOTE VII. Verse 79. 

With nimbk step pmsues tks fleetmg^ throng, 
And 4Ai8p8 each Vemu a$ she gUdea-mbfig. 

The power of expressing tliese transitory beau- 
ties is perhaps^ the greatest effort^ our art, and 
which eannot be attained till the student has ac- 
quired a facility cf drawing nature correctly in its 
inanimate state. R. 

NOTE VIII. Verse 81. 

Yet some there are who inducreetfy stray, 
Where jmrbUnd practice enty points the way. 

Practice is justly called purbHnd: for practice, 
that is tolerable in its way, is not totally blind: an 
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imperceptible iheoryy which grows out of^ acconr* 
panieS) and directs it, is never wholly wanting to a 
sedulous practice ; but thb goes but a little way with 
the Painter himself, and is utterly inexplicable to 
others. 

To become a great (woficienty an- artist ought to 
see clearly enough to enable him to point out to 
others the principle on which he workii; otherwise 
he will be confined, and what is worse, he will be 
uncertain* A degree of mechanical practice, odd 
as it may seem, must precede theory. The reason 
is, that if we wait till we are partly able to compre^ 
hend the theory of art, too much of life will be 
passed to permit us to acquire facility and power : 
something therefore must be done on trust, by 
mere imitation of given patterns before the theory 
of art can be feU. Thus we shall become ac* 
quainted widi the necemties of the art, and the very 
great want of Theory, the sense of which want can 
alone lead us to take pains to acquire it : for what 
better means can we have of knowing to a cer^ 
tainty, and of imprinting strongly on our mind 
our own deficiencies, than unsuccessful attempts ? 
This Theory will be best understood by, and in, 
, nractice. If Practice advances too far before 
^Theory her guide, she is likely to lose her way ; 
and if she keeps too far behind, to be discouraged. 
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NOTE IX. Versb 90* 
'Twos fua bff wards Apellu ckarm'd mankinds 

At Vtsewsf bMr ^HmdtMefiddl to gif e ad'viee 
of a prudent kind* hi me be pemiitted here 
to veeomniead to tlui artist te talk as littfe as 
possible of his DpA wc^ks> mmA less to praise 
them ; and this not so much for the sake of avoid- 
iog the chaittSlcr of TaHity, am for keeping clear 
of a real detriment; of <a real produotive cause 
which prevents his progress in his arty and dulls 
the edge of enterprise. 

He vfko has the habit <tf mshma^g his own 
esoeUence to the li«|le ciMitt of his friends, with 
wfaoni he eottes imto eoMtact, will grow lan- 
guid in hift SKertaoan to fill a larger sphere of 
scfHitatiwi : He will ML mto the habit of usquh- 
eseing m the paitiai opiniona of a few ; he will 
ffow restive in his own : by addiifing hisaoelf, he 
will eome (o fq;>ettt himself , and ^en Hiere is an 
«mi of impiovement. In a painter it is parti- 
iBulady dangi^oiis to be too good a speaker; it 
lessens the necessary endeavours to make him- 
self master of the hiuguage^whieh properly beloisLgs 
to 'his art, tk^ of his pencil. This circle of self- 
applause and reflected admiration^ is to him tiie 
woddy which he vainly imagines he has engaged 
In his pfuty, and th^efore supposes that further 
enter^ize becomes less necessary. 
Nett^ is it prudeaj;, for Ike s^me r^ason> to 

VOL. III. H 
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talk moch of. a work before he undertakes it, 
whioh will probably thus be prevented from being 
ever begun. Even showing a picture in an un- 
^nished state makes the finishing afterwards irk- 
some ; the artist has already had the gratificalioa 
which he ought to have kept .back, and made to 
servjB as a spur to hapten its completion. It. 

NOTE :5f. VbbsiHOI. 

Some hfty theme let judgment first supply y 
Supremely fraught vxith grace and majesty, 

- It is . a matter of great judgment to know what 
•ttbjepts are or are not fit for painting. It is true 
that they ought .to be such as the verses here direst, 
-^ full of grace and mi^esty ; but it is not every such 
subject that will answer to the painter. . l%e 
paintcir's theme: is generally ^applied by the poet 
or historian : but as the painter speaks to the 
^ye, a i^tory in which fine feeling and curious sen- 
timent i^ predominant, .rather than palpable situa- 
tion, gross interest and distinct passion is not 
suited to his purpose. 

. It should be likewise a story generally known; 
for the painter, representing one point. of time 
pnly, cannot inform the spectator what preceded 
the event, however nece$sary, in order to. judge 
of the propriety and truth of the expression and 
character of the actors. It may be remarked that 
action is the principal requisite in a sulyect for 
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faistoiy-paiiiting ; and that there are many sub- 
jects which, though very interesting to the reader, 
would make no figure in representation : such are 
those subjects which consist in any long seriei 
of action, the parts of which have very much 
dq^dency each on the other; or where any re- 
markable point or turn of verbal expression makes 
a part of the excellence of the story ; or where 
it has its effect from alhiskn to circumstances not 
actually present. An instance occurs to me of 
a subject which was recommended to a painter 
by a very distinguished person, but who, as it 
appears, was but little conrersant widi the art ; it 
was what passed between James II. and the ^old 
Earl of Bedford iii the Council which was held 
just befoi^ the Revolution.* This is a very strik- 
ing piece of history ; but so far from being a pro- 
per subject, that it unluckily possesses no one 
requisite necessary for a picture; it has a retro- 
spect to other circumstances of history of a very 
complicated nature; it marks no general or in- 
telligible action or passion ; and it is necessarily 
deficient in that variety of heads, forms> ages^ 
sexes, and draperies, which sometimes, by good 
management, supply by picturesque effect the 
w^nt of real interest in a history. R. 

• Dalryraple's Memoirs, i. 168. Tliis writer has qnoted 
so authority for the remarkable anecdote here alluded to; 
an inexoosable omission, £. M. 
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NOTE XI. Verse 1071 

Then fef the vtii^tn canvan tmooih expand; 
To claim the iketth andtempt the tartiM^t hand. 

I wiah to understand the last line as reeom- 
mending to the actist to paint the sketch previ- 
OttsLy OR caavase, m was the practioe with Bubens. 

Ihis method of painting the Aeidk, instead 
of merely drawling it on paper,, wiU. give a fa- 
cility in the miUMgement of colQursy and in the 
handlings wUeh the Italian paii^ers, not having 
this costooiy^ranted^:: by habit he will acquire 
equal readineta in doing tMFo things at a time as in 
doing only one*. A p^ter, as I haTe said,, ob 
another oooaaionv if . possible,; shouldi jjaiat all his 
studies^ and oonsider diawing only as a sncceda- 
aenrn when ooloura ai» iiot at hand. This was 
the practice of the Venetian painters and of all 
those who have excelled incolouiing; Corregio 
used to say, Chatea iiSueidmegidiiMistremiid d^ 
penmli. The method of Rubens was to sketch his 
composition in colours, with all the parts more 
determined than sketches generally are; from this 
sketch his scholars adviiHoed the picture as far as 
they were capable : after which he retouched the 
whole himseU. 

The painter's operation may be divided into 
three parts : the planning, which inqilies the sketdi 
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of the general 'OompoaflkifMs^ the transfwru^ that 
de^iga «o Hbe oovram^ apA rflieagniAiffg, cur re- 
teualiktf <ke wkole. If for dkpfttdk the artiat 
loeiea oot far aaaiatancet it k n .tbeniiddk stage 
onl^lw-eaB^wcaive k; »die iiiit«iid kat ofMWtion 
■Mist be the work of his own hand. R, 



NOTE XIL Vebsb 10^. 

T%en, hold Iimention, aU thypowen dij^e, 
Of all thy Sitien, thou the noblest muse. 

The invention i^ a painter oonaiats not in in* 
venting &e aalgect,^ but ia a oapacity of fonning'^in 
fab imagination the aubjeet in a manper be^t ac- 
commodated to his arty though wholly borrowed i 
from poetSj hi8toriaai|y or popular edition. For 
this purpose he has full as much to do, and perhaps 
more, than If Ae very atoiy was inVfloted : for he 
is baund to Mkunr ite ideaa w^ieh ke hassnacaiTed, 
and to translate them (if I may use the expression) 
into another art. In this translation the painter's 
invention lies ; he must in a manner new-cast the 
whole, and model it in his own imagination : to 
make it a painter's nourishment, it must pass 
throiigh a painter's n^ind. Having received an idea 
of the pathetic and grand in intellect, he has next 
to consider how to make it correspond with what 
is touching and awful to the eye, which is a business 
by itself • But here begins what in the language 



i 
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of painters is called ItuMmHonf wfaich includes not 
only the composition, or the pitting the whole to- 
gether^ and the disposition of every indiridual party 
bttt likewise the managonent of the back^groimd, 
the effect of light and shadow, and the attitade of 
every figure or animal that is introduced or makes 
a part of the work. 

Composition, which is the principal part of the 
Invention of a painter, is by far the greatest 
difficulty he has to encounter. Every man that 
can paint at all, can execute individual parts ; but 
to keep those parts in due subordination as relative 
to a whole, requires a comprehensive view of the 
art, that more strongly implies genius, than per- 
haps any other quality whatever. R. 

NOTE XIII. Verse 119. 

Vivid and faithful to the historic page^ 
Expren the eiutonu, mainmers,fomu, and age. 

Though the painter borrows his subject, he con- 
siders his art as not subservient to any other. His 
business is something more than assisting the His- 
torian with, explanatory figures : as soon as he 
takes it into his hands, he adds, retrenches, trans- 
poses, and moulds it anew, till it is made fit for 
his own art ; he avails himself of the privileges 
allowed to Poets and Painters, and dares every 
thing to accomplish his end, by means corres- 
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pbiident to that end — to impress the spectator 
with the same interest at the sight of his represen- 
tatioDy as the poet has contrived to impress on 
die reader hy his description : the end is the sarnie 
in both cases, though the means are and must be 
different. Ideas intended to be conveyed ^ the 
mind by one sense, cannot always/ with equ^l 
success, be conveyed by another: our author 
therefore has recommended to us elsewhere to be 
attentive 
^ On what may aid oar art, and what destroy." o. 598. 

Even the historian takes great liberties with facts, 
in order to interest his readers, and make his nar- 
ration more delightful ; much greater right has the 
painter to do this, who though his work is called 
History-Painting, gives in reality a poetical re- 
presentation of events. B. 

NOTE XIV. Verse 121. 

Nor paint conspicwnu cm the foremost pkdn 
Whatever Ufake, impertinent, or vain. 

This precept, so obvious to common sense, ap- 
pears superfluous, till we recollect that some of 
the greatest painters have been guilty of a breach 
of it : for, not to mention Paolo Veronese or Ru- 
bens, whose principles, as ornamental painters, 
would allow great latitude in introducing animals, 
or whatever they might think necessary, to con- 
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tractor make the compoiMlilot mow pipturesque^ 
we can no longer wonder wliy t]^ Poet has ihoi^t 
it worth setting ja guard against Uus impropriety, 
when we find that such inen 9» BAffaeUe and the. 
Caracci, in their gr^iatest ai^d most serious works^ 
have introduced on ;the fere^onnd mean and fri- 
volous circumstances. 

Such improprieties, to do justice to the more 
modem painters, are seldom found in their wod».. 
The only excuse that can be made for those great 
artists, is their liying in an age when it was the 
custom to mix the ludicrous with the serious, and 
when poetry as well as painting gave in tQ this 
fashion. R. 

NOTE XV. Vkesb J25. 
This rare, tkU ardumu ta$k n^ i«2»<Nm (eacfc. 

This must be meant to refer to Jbuventumf and 
not to the precepts immediately preceding ; which 
relating ; only to the mechanical disposition of the 
work, cannot be supposed to be out of the reach of 
the rules of art, or not to be acquired but by the 
assistance of siqiernatural po wer^ R . 

NOTE XVI. Vebsb 128. 

Prometheus rai>ish'dJrom the Car of Day*, 

After the lines in the original of this passage, 
there comes" in one of a proverbial cast, taken from 
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Horace* : '^ Non ud Dsdaliam licet OBinibus ire 
Corinthum." I could not introduce a version of 
this with any grace into the conclusion of the sen- 
tence; and indeed I do not think it connects well 
in Ihe ordinal* It certainly conveys no truth df 
importance, nor adds much to what w^ent beibce it. 
I snj^ose, therefore, I shall be pardoned for having 
taken no notice of it in my translation. 

Mr. Ray> in his collection of English proverbs, 
brings this of Horace as a parallel to a ridiculous 
English one, viz. Etoery wuuCb «om wiU wjt make a 
Bkoeing-kom* It is certain^ were a proverb here 
inbrodnefid, it ought to he of EngiiA gvowtii to 
suit an Enghadt trmsinlapn ; but lhi«» aiiMs! would 
not fit my purpose, and Str. Say gi^oB us no pther. 
I hold mysielf, therefore, excusable, lor teimng $he 
line untranslated. 

NOTE XVII. Vkrsb 433. 

TiU all omphlfi the grodmi wander Ams, 
Afid vanqidsKd Naimre ^won^d lugr$effjmtdam> 

In strict propriety, the Grecian statues only I 



excel nature by bringing together such an assem- 
blage of beautiful parts as Nature was never known 
to bestow on one object ; 

For eartii-boni graces sparhigly impart 
The symmetry supreme of perfect art v. 68. 

* Honbce's line raus ttms. (Epistle 17, BoA I. Hue 36,) 
"Non cuivis faomini contingit adir^ Corinthnm. M. 



I 
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It must be remembered^ that the component 
parts of the most perfect statue never can excel 
nature — that we can form no idea of beauty be- 
yond ber works : we can only make this rare as- 
8emt)lage ; an assemblage so rare, that if We are 
to give the name of monster to what is uncommon, 
we might, in the words of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, call it 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. R. 

NOTE XVIII. Verse 146. 

Letam then from Chreeee^ ye ycuihsp ProporHtm's law, 
Jitform^d by her, eaehjwtpotMtm draw. 

Dtt Pi^es has, in his note on this passage, given 
the measures of a human body, as taken by 
Fresnoy from the statues of the ancients, which 
are here transcribed : 

*^ The ancients have commonly allowed eight 
heads to their figures, though some of them have 
but seven; but we ordinarily divide the figures 
into ten faces ;* that is to say, from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot, in the following 
manner : 

'< From the crown of the head to the forehead is 
the third part of a face. 

* This depends upon the age and quality of the persons. 
The Apollo and Venus of Medicis have more than ten 
fiices* . R. 
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*< The face begins at the root of the lowest hairs 
which are upon the forehead, and ends at the 
bottom of the chin. 

^* The face is divided into three proportionable 
parts ; the first contains the forehead, the second 
the nose, and the third the mouth and the chin ; 
from the chin to the pit betwixt the collar-bones 
are two lengths of a nose* 

*' From the pit betwixt the collar-bones to the 
bottom of the breast, one face. 

** From the bottom of the breasts to the navel, 
one face.* 

f From the navel to the genitories, one face.f 

*' From the genitories to the upper part of the 
knee, two faces. 

*' The knee contains half a face. 
*' From the lower part of the knee to the ankle 
two faces. 

*' From the ankle to the sole of the foot, half a 
face. 

** A man, when his arms are stretched out, is 
from the longest finger of his right hand to the 
longest of his left, as broad as he is long. 

** From one side of the breasts to th(e other^ two 
faces. 



* The Apollo has a nose more. R. 

t The Apollo has half a nose more ; and the upper half 
of the .Venus de Medtcis is to tiie tower part of the belly, 
and not to the privy*parts. R. 
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bngtfa of ««o faMsfrontiM shMldwto the eHitf^r. 

** From the end of the elbow to the root of the 
KMfe finger^ Ate hone cilieA CubitiRiy with pdrt of 
the handy eoBtnos two Abcm. 

«<FrMnttiebe!Kofthe8hoiiHe»*blade totiie pit 
hHiwia t Ae coflBr-boBes^ one ftce. 

" If you would be satisfied in the measure of 
breaiith, from the ezlMmity of one ftiger to the 
other, so that this breadth ahouU be equal to the 
length 4ir Ae hodjr» yoa mutt obMrre, thart the 
boxes of the elbows with the humerus, and of the 
humeras witfi lheehoutdefwbiade» bear the propor- 
tion of half a Cmo When theanae are atretched out. 

** The sole of the foot is the soA part oi the 
figure. 

«* The hand IS the length of a face. 

** The thumb contains a nose. 

** The inside of the ana, from the place where 
the muscle disappears, which makes the breast, 
(called the pectoral masele,) to the middle of the 
aim, four »oses» 

** From, the middle of the arm to the begmmag 
of the head, fiye noses. 

'* The longest toe b a nose long. 

** The two utmost parts of the teats ; and the 
pit betwixt the collar-bone^ of a womaUi make an 
equilateral triangle. 

*' For the br^dth of the limha, no precise oiea- 
sures can be given, because the measures them- 
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sdvefl ant ohftii9By>le» aooeidiiig to Ae tft^titf of 
the fetMOttu, wni fteooBdiag to Hm xtovemeol of: tfa» 
miueles.^^ JDuPiim. 

The meafluraB oCtbs andent aftaitiiea^ by Andiaii, 
appear to be the most usefol,. as they are aooeia^ 
pained with the outliAe of the figures which are 
most distmgiinhed for coneeliiMuu &r 

NOTE XIX. Verse 161. 
Bui chief ffvm her ^katJl&w(nff<mtXne iaket— 

The French edifeory* who republished this poem 
in the year 1759, (eighty-five years later Hmn the 
first edition of Du Piles,) remarks here, that 
Noeil Coypel (called Coypel le Poussin), in a 
discourse winch he published and addressed to the 
French Academy 9 says, ** That all which our Au- 
thor has delivered concerning outlines (contours) 
in this passage, does not iq[>pear to him to convey 
any precbe or certain rules. He adds, that it is 
indeed almost a thing impossible to give them, par- 
ticularly in what regards grace and elegance of 
outline. Anatomy and proportion, according to 
him, may enable a. person to design with correct- 
ness, but cannot give that noble part of the art, 

* He calls himself, in the Paris edMon, inlitied 
" L'Ecole iFUMme," Le Ifiieur M. 0. Q. The Abb6 De 
Msrsy's Poem, inttaed PUiurUf is annexed to Da Fres* 
Bog^s in that edition. 
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whicb ought to be atiartbttted to the mind or under* 
itanding, according to which it is more or less de- 
licate/' I think Fresnoy has hinted the very same 
thing more than once; and, perhaps, like Coypel, 
lays too great a stress on the mental faculty, which 
we call strength of genius; but the consideration 
of this does not come within the province which I 
have allotted myself in these critical notes. M» 



NOTE XX. Verse 103. 

Yet deem not, YauihSf thai Pertpective can give 
Thoee chamu complete, by wkickytmr vnnrki ikaU Unne, 

The translator has softened, if not changed the 
text, which boldly pronounces that perspective 
cannot be depended on as a certain rule. Fresnoy 
was not aware that he was arguing from the abuse 
of the art of perspective, the business of which is 
to represent objects as they appear to the eye, or 
as they are delineated on a transparent plane 
placed between the spectator and the object The 
rules of perspective, as well as all other rules, may 
be injudiciously applied ; and it must be acknow- 
ledged^ that a misapplication of them is but too 
frequently found even in the works of the most 
considerable artists. It is not uncommon to see a 
figure on the foreground represented near twice the 
size of another which is supposed to be removed 
but a few feet behind it; this> though tru« accord^^ 
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ing to. rule, will 'appear monstrous. This error pro- 
ceeds from placing the point of distance too near the 
point of sight, by which means the diminution of 
objects is so sudden as to appear nnnatural, unless 
you stand so near the picture as the point of distance 
requires, which would be too near for the eye to 
comprehend the whole picture; whereas, if the 
point of distance is removed so far as the spectator 
may be supposed to stand in order to see commo- 
diously, and take within his view the whole, tho 
figures behind would then suffer under no iraich 
yiolent diminution. Du Piles, in his note on this . 
passage, endeayours to confirm Fresnoy in his 
prejudice, by giving an instance which proves, as 
he. imagines, the uncertainty of the art. He sup- 
poses it employed to delineate the Trajan pillar, 
the figures on which, being, as he says, larger at 
the top than the bottom, would counteract the 
effects of perspective. The folly of this needs no 
comment. . I shall only observe, by the way, that 
the fact is not true, the figures on that pillar being 
all of the same dimensions. R, 

NOTE XXI. Verse 168. 

Yei deem not, Youths, that Penpective can give 
Those charms complete, by which your works shall /tve. 

I plead guilty to the charge in the preceding 
note. I have translated the passage, as if the 
text had been ad complementum graphidos, instead 
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of miiy and conseqoendy mig^t have be^ Hum 
conatnied: '* PempeetiTft cannot be said to be 
a snre inle or guide to ihe oonqplete kneiwledge of 
Painting, bat oaly an aaBistaaee, &c" This I 
did to make the poeiliaii more eoneoaaiit to tiulh ; 
and I am pleased to find that it agrees mqch 
better widi Sir Jodraafa enno^tionB than Ibe ori<* 
ginal would hare done* Da Piles, ia Uie fomer 
part of his note (which Iluiow not for what rea- 
son Mk. Dryden oatttted^^says thns^ «" it is notin 
ftrdi^ to reject Perspeoti<re thatthe ai^or spealsis 
thus ;. for he adrisies it dsewliere in his poem,^ as 
a study absolutely necessary. Neverihetess, I 
own tlris passage is not i|nite clear, yet it waa not 
my fault thatthe author did mot nmke it move in- 
telligible : bat he was so much offended widi eome 
persons who knew netfaiBg of Paintiag in general, 
save only the part of Petspecstive,^ in wiiich they 
made the wlHole art of it' consirt, that he wot^d 
never be persuaded to reeal the , expression, 
though. I fu% convinced lum, that ewry thing 
these people said was not of the least cense* 
quence/^ Du Piles seems to tell this tale (so 
little to the credit of fab friend's judgment) merely 
to make himself of consequence ; for my own part, 
I can hardly be persuaded that a person who has 
translated a work so inaccurately as Du Piles has 
done this, ^* did it under the author's own ^e, 

* I suppose he allades to the 509th line :— 
Iq geometrali prtns arte pammper adulti. M. 
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and corrected it till the version wad entirely to his 
own inind," which, in his preface, he asserts was 
the case. 



NOTE XXII. Versk 176. 

Yet to each separate form adapt with care 
Such limbs, such robes, such attitude and air. 
As best befits the head, 

As it is necessary for the sake of variety, that 
figures not only of different ages, hut of different 
forms and characters, he introduced in a work 
wher0 many figures are required, care must' be 
taken that those different characters have a certain 
consonance of parts among themselves, such, 8is 
is generally foujid in nature : a fat face, for in- 
stance, is usually accompanied with a proportional 
degree.of corpulency of body; an acquiline nose 
for the. most part, belongs, to a thin countenance, 
with a b.ody and limbs corresponding to it ; but 
these are observations which must occur to every 
body.. 

Vet there are others that are not so obvious ; 
and those who have turned their thoughts this way, 
may form, a probable conjecture concerning the 
form of the rest of the figure from a part, — from 
the fingers, or from a single feature of the face : 
for instance, those who are bom crook-backed, 
have commonly a peculiar form of lips and ex^ 

VOL. III. I 
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pression in the mouth that strongly denotes that 
deformity. fi,. 

NOTE XXIII. Verse 179. 

Leam actum from the dtmb, the dumb shall teach 
Haw happiest to supply the want of speech. 

Gesture is a language we are bom with, and is 
the most natural way of expressing ourselves: 
Painting may be said therefore in this respect to 
have the superiority over Poetry. 

Fresnoy, however, certainly means here persons 
eidier bom dumb, or who are become so from acci- 
dent or violence; and the translator has, therefore, 
rendered his meaning justly : but persons who are 
bom dumb are' commonly deaf also, and their 
gestures are usually extravagant and forced; and 
of those who have become dumb by accident or 
violence, examples are too rare to furnish the 
painter with sufficient observation. I would wish 
therefore to understand the rule, as dictating to the 
artist to observe how persons, with naturally 
good expressive features, are affected in their 
looks and actions by any spectacle or sentiment 
which they see or hear, and to copy the gestures 
which they then silently make use of; but he 
should ever take these lessons from nature only, 
and not imitate her at seconds-hand, as many 
French painters do, who appear to take their 
ideas, not only of grace and dignity, but of emo- 
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tion and passion^ from their theatrical heroes; 
which b imitating an imitation^ and often a false or 
exaggerated imitation. R, 



NOTE XXIV. Verse 181. 

Fair in the front, in aU the blaze of light , 
The Hero of thy piece should meet the sight. 

There can be no doubt that this figure should be 
laboured in proportion as it claims the attention of 
the spectator, but there is no necessity that it 
should be placed in the middle of the picture, or 
receiTethe principal light; this conduct, if always 
obserred, would reduce the art of composition to 
too great a uniformity. 

It is sufficient, if the place he holds, or the at- 
tention of the other figures to him, denote him the 
hero of the piece. 

The principal figure may be too principal. The 
harmony of composition requires that die inferior 
characters bear iiome proportion, according to 
their several stations, to the hero of the work. 

This rule, as enforced by Fresnoy, may be said, 
more properly to belong to the art in its infant 
state, or to be directed to young students as a first 
precept ; but the more advanced know that such 
an apparent artificial disposition would be in reality 
for that reason inartificial. R. 
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NOTE XXV. Verse 193. 

In every Jiguf'd group the judging eye 
Demand the charms of contrariety * 

The rule of contrasting figures, or groups, is not 
only universally known and adopted, but it is 
frequently carried to sQch excess, that our author 
might, perhaps, with more propriety, have fixed his , 
caution on the other side, and recommended to the 
artist, not to destroy the grandeur and simplicity of 
his design by violent and affected contrasts. 

The artless uniformity of the compositions of. 
the old Gothic painters is far preferable to this 
false refinement, this ostentatious display of aca- 
demic art. A greater degree of contrast and variety 
\ may be allowed in the picturesque or ornamental 
\ style; but we must not forget that they are the 
fiatural enemies of simplicity, and consequently of 

E grand style, -and destroy that solemn majesty^ 
soft repose, which is produced in a great mea- 
by regularity and uniformity. 
An instance occurs to me where those two quali- 
ties are separately exhibited by two great paintem, . 
Rubens and Titian, The picture of Rubens is in 
the church of St. Augustine at Antwerp ; the sub- 
ject (if that may be called aTsubject where no story is 
represented) is the Virgin and infant Christ, placed 
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high in the pictore on a pedestal, with many saintg 
about them, and as many below them, with others 
on the steps, to serve as a link to unite the upper 
and lower parts of the picture. 

The composition of this picture is perfeet in 
its kind: the artist has shown the greatest skill 
in disposing and contrasting more than twenty 
figures without confusion and without crowding; 
the whole appearing as much animated and in 
motion as it is possible, where nothing is to be 
done. 

The picture of Titian, which we would oppose 
to this, is in the church of Fiari at Venice. The 
peculiar character of this piece is grandeur and 
simplicity, which proceed in a great measure 
from the regularity of the composition, two of the < 
principal figures being represented kneeling di- 
rectly opposite to each other, and nearly in the 
same attitude; this is what few painters would 
have had the courage to venture : Rubens would 
certainly have rejected so unpicturesque a mode of 
composition, had it occurred to him. 

Both those pictures are equally excellent in 
their kind, and may be said to characterize their 
respective authors. There is a bustle and'animation 
in the work of Rubens; a quiet, solemn majesty 
in that of Titian. The excellence of Rubens is 
the picturesque effect which he produces. The 
superior merit of Titian is in the appearance of 
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being above seeking after any such artificial ex* 
ceUence.* R* 



NOTE XXVI. Verse 217. 



-toe stiU should lose 



That soUmn Majesty, that soft repose. 
Dear to the curiotu eye, arid only found 
Where few fair objects fill an ample ground. 

It is said to bare been Annibale Caracci'is opi- 
nion, that a perfect composition ought not to con- 
sist of more than twelve figures, which he thought 
enough to people three groups, and that more 
would destroy that majesty and repose so neces- 
sary to the grand style of painting. R. 

NOTE XXVII. Verse 223. 

Judgment wiU so the several groups wite, 
That one compacted whole shall meet the sight.^ 

Nothing so much breaks in upon, and destroys 
this compactness, as that mode of composition 
which cuts in the middle of the figures on the fore- 

* See tiie Journby to Flamdbrs and Houand, Vol. 
II. p. 226, where the subject of this note is more fully 
treated. The foir transcript of that Journey having been 
written about the same time that these notes were com- 
posed, our author took from thence the illustration which 
be lias made use of here. E; M. 
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ground^ though it was frequ^ll^y the practice of 
the greatest Painters^ eyea of the best age: Mi- 
chd Angelo has it in the Crucifixion of SU Peter; 
Baffaelle in the Cartoon of the preaching of St. 
Paul; and Parmigiano often showed only the 
head and shoulders above the base of the picture. 
However, the more* modem painters, notwith* 
standing such authorities, cannot be accused of 
having fallen into this error. 

But, suppose we carry the reformation stiU far- 
mer, and that we do not suffer the sides of the 
picture to cut off any part of the figures, the com* 
position would certainly be more round and com- 
pact within itself. All subjects^ it is true, will not 
admit of this : however, we. may safely recommend 
it, unless the circumstances are very particular, 
and such as are certain to produce some striking 
effect by the breach of so just a rule. R* 

NOTE XXVIII. Verse 243. 

Nor yet to Nature such strict homage pay. 
As not to guit when Genius leads the way; 
Nor yet, though Genius all his succour sends. 
Her rnvmiepowers thaughready Memmy lends, 
Presume from Nature whoUy to depart; 
For Nature is the ArUtress of Art, 

Nothing in the art requires more attention and 
judgment, or more of that power of discrimina- 
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tion which may not improperly be called Genius, 
than the steeririg between general ideas and in- 
dividuality : for though the body of the work must 
certainly be composed by the first, in order to 
communicate a character of grandeur to the whole, 
yet a dash of the latter is sometimes necessary to 
give an interest. An individual model, copied 
with scrupulous exactness, makes a mean style, 
like the Dutch; and the neglect of an actual 
model, and the method of proceeding solely from 
idea, has a tendency to make the painter de- 
generate into a mannerist. 

In order to keep the mind in repair, it is 
necessary to replace and refreshen those impres- 
sions of nature which are continually wearing 
away. 

<. A circumstance mentioned in the life of Guido 
is well worth • the attention of Artists. He was 
asked from whence he borrowed his idea of beauty, 
which is acknowledged superior to that of any 
other painter; he said he would show all the mo- 
dels he used, and ordered a common porter to sit 
before him, from whom he drew a beautiful coun- 
tenance. This was undoubtedly an exaggeration 
of his conduct ; but his intention was to show that 
he thought it necessary for painters to have some 
model of nature before them, however they might 
deviate from it, and correct it from the idea of 
perfect beauty which they have formed in their 
minds. 
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In painting it is far better to have a model eyen 
to depart from, than to haye nothing fixed and 
certain to determine the idea. When there is a 
model, there is something to proceed on, something 
to be corrected; so that even supposing no part is 
adopted, the model has still been not without use. 

Such habits of intercourse with nature will at 
least create that variety which will prevent any one 
from prognosticating, on being informed of the 
snbject, what manner of work the painter is likely 
to produce ; which is the most disagreeable cha- 
racter an artist can have. R. 

NOTE XXIX. Versb 265. 

Peculiar toil on single forms bestow,"^ 
There let expression lend its finished glow. 

When the picture consists of a single figure only, 
that figure must be contrasted in its limbs and 
drapery with great variety of lines ; it should be as 
much as possible a composition of itself. It may 
be remarked, ' that such a complete figure will 
never unite or make a part of a group ; as on the 
other hand, no figure of a well-conducted group 
will stand by itself. A composition, where every 
figure is such as I suppose a single figure ought to 
be, and those likewise contrasted to each other, 
which is not uncommon in the works of young 
artists, produces such an assemblage of artifice 
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and affectation as is in the highest degree unnatural 
and dbgustful. 

There is another circumstance^ which though not 
improper in single figures, ought never to be prac- 
tised in historical pictures: that of representing 
any figure as looking out of the picture, that is 
looking at the person who views the picture. This 
conduct in history gives an appearance to that 
figure of havbg no connexion with the rest ; and 
ought therefore never to be practised except in lu- 
dicrous subjects. 

It is not certain that the variety recommended 
in a single figure, can with equal success be 
extended to colouring. The difEiculty will be in 
diffusing the colours of the drapery of this single 
figure to other distant parts of the picture, for 
this is what harmony requires; this difficulty, 
however, seems to be evaded in the works of 
Titian, Vandyck, and many others, by dressing 
their single figures m black or white. 

Vandyck, in the famous portrait of Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, was confined in his dress to crimson 
velvet and white linen : he has, therefore, made 
the curtain in the back-ground of the same crim- 
son colour, and the white is diffused by a letter 
which lies on the table ; and a bunch of ftowers is 
likewise introduced for the same purpose. K. 
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NOTE XXX. Verse 275. 

Not on the form in stiff adhemon laid. 
But weU rdieo'd by gentle Ugkt and shade. 

The cUsposing of the drapery so as to appear to 
cling close round the limbs, is a kind of pedantry 
which yonng painters are very apt to fall into, as 
it carries with it a relish of the learning acquired 
from the aneient statues ; but they should recollect 
there is not the same necessity for this practice in 
painting as in sculpture. R. 

NOTE XXXI. Verse 297. 

But sparingly thy earth-bom stores unfold^ 
Nor had with gems, nor lace with tawdry gold 

Finery of all kinds destroys grandeur, which in 
a great measure proceeds from simplicity ; it may, 
however, without impropriety be introduced into 
the ornamental style, such as that of Rubens and 
Paolo Veronesse. R. 

NOTE XXXII. Verse 307. 

Thai majesty 9 thai grace, so rarely given 

To mortal man, nor taught by art, but heanenu 

It is undoubtedly true, and perfectiy obrious, 
that every part of the art has a grace belonging to . 
it, which, to satisfy and captivate the mind, must / 
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be superadded to correctness. This ezcellence^ 
howeyer expressed, whether we call it genias, 
taste, or the gift of heaTen, I am confident may be 
j acquired : or the artist may certainly be put into 
that train by which it shall be acquired ; though 
he musty in a great measure, teach himself by a 
continual contemplation of the works of those 
painters, who are acknowledged to excel in grace 
and majesty : this will teach him to look for it in 
nature^ ai|d industry will giro him the power of 
expressing it on canvass. R. 

NOTE XXXIII. Verse 315. 

TTiy kut, thy noblest task remains untoldt 
Passion to pai^t, and sentiment unfold. 

This is truly the noblest task, and is the finishing 
of the fabric of the art : to attempt this summit oC 
excellence, without havrng first laid the foundation 
of habitual correctness, may indeed be said to build 
castles in the air. 

Every part which goes to the composition of a 
picture, even inanimate objects, are capable to a 
certain degree of conveying sentiment, and con- 
tribute their share to the general purpose of striking 
the imagination of the spectator. The disposition 
of lighty or the folding of drapeiy , will give some- 
times a general air of grandeur to the whole 
work. R. 
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NOTE XXXIV. Verse 325. 

By tedious toil no passions are exprest^ 
[ His hand whofeeh them strongest paints them best. 

A painter, whatever he may feel, will not be 
able to express it on canvass, without having re- 
course to a recollection of those principles by which 
the passion required is expressed. Hie mind; thus 
occu{»ed, is not likely at the same time to be posr 
sessed with the passion which, he is representing. 
An image may be ludicrous, and in its first con- . 
ception make the painter laugh as well as the 
spectator ; but the difficulty of his art makes the 
painter, in the course of his work, equally grave 
and serious, whether he b employed on the most 
ludicrous, or the most solemn subject. 

However, we may, without great violence, 
suppose this rule to mean no more, than that a 
sensibility is riequired in the Artist, so that he 
should be capable of conceiving the passion pro- 
perly before . he sets about representing it on 
canvass. R. 

NOTE XXXV. Verse 325. 

By tedious toil no passions are exprest. 

His hand who feels them strangest paints them best, 

'* The two verses of the text, aotwithstanding 
the air of antiquity which they appear to have, 
seem most probably to be the author's own,'' says 



) 
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the late French editor : but I suppose, as I did on 
a similar adage before, that lihe thought is taken 
from antiquity. Withrespect to my translation, I 
beg leave to intimate, that by feeling the passions 
strongest, I do not mean that a passionate man will 
make the best painter of the passions, but he who 
has the clearest conception of them, that is, who 
feels their effect on the countenance of oth» men, 
«s in great actors on the stage, and in persons in 
real life strongly agitated by them : perhaps my 
translation would have been clearer and more con- 
sonant with the above judicious explication of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, if it had run thus : 
He If ho conceives them strongest paints them best* M. 

NOTE XXXVI, Vbrse 848. 

FtiU late awoke the ceaseless tear to shed 
For perish'd art ; — 

The later French editor, who has modernized 
the style of Da Piles's translation, says here, that 
** he has taken the liberty to soften this passage, 
and has translated NU superest, by presquerien, in- 
stead of Du Piles's version, II ne nous a rien restS 
de leur peinture, being authorised to make this 
change by the late discoveries of an ancient paint- 
ing at Herculaneum ;" but I scarce think that, by 
these discoveries, we have retrieved any thing of 
anci^t eohmrmgt which is the matter here in ques- 
tion, therefore I have given my translation that 
turn. M. 
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NOTE XXXVII. Verse 840. 



-for those celestial hues 



Which Zemkf aided by the Attic Muse, 
Gave to the wondering eye: ■ 

From the various ancient paintings ^?liich hare 
come down to us, we may fonn a judgment with 
tolerable accuracy of the excellencies and the de- 
lects of the art amongst the ancients. 

There can be no doubt, but that the same eor« 
rectness of design was required from the paintor 
as from the sculptor ; as if what has happened in 
the case of scdpture, had likewise happened in 
regard to their paintings, and we had the good 
fortune to possess what the ancients themselres 
esteemed their master-pieces, I hare no doubt but 
we should find their figures as correctly drawn as 
the Laocoon, and probably coloured like Titian. 
What disposes me to think higher of their colouring 
than any remains of ancient painting will warrant, 
is the account which Pliny gives of the mode of 
operation used byApelles; that over his finished 
picture he spread a transparent liquid like ink, ef 
which the effect was to give brilliancy, and at the 
same time to lower the too great glare of the 
colour: Quod absokUa opera atramentoiUin^at ita 
temd, nt id ipmm repircussu dariiates colorum ex- 
citaret ; — ^ cum roMone magnay ne colorum daritas 
oculorum aciem offenderet*' This passage, though it 
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may possibly perplex the critics^ is a true and an 
artist-like description of the eflfect of glazing or 
scumbling^ such as was practised by Titian and 
the rest of the Venetian painters. This custom, 
or mode of operation, implies at least a true taste 
of that in which the exeelleoce of colouring 
consists: which does not proceed from fine co- 
lours, but true colours ; from breaking down these 
fine colours which would appear too raw, to a 
deep-toned brightness. Perhaps the manner in 
which Corregio practised the art of glazing was 
still more like that of Apelles, which was only per- . 
ceptible to those who looked close to the picture . 
ad manum intuenti demum appareret : whereas in 
Titian, and still more in Bassan, and others his 
imitators, it was apparent on the slightest inspec- 
tion. Artists who may not approve of glazing, 
must stiir acknowledge that this practice is nc^ 
that of ignorance. 

Another circumstance that tends to prejudice 
me in favour of their colouring,^ is the account we 
have of some of their principal painters using but 
four colours only. I am convinced the fewer the 
colours the cleaner will be the effect ,of those 
colours, and that four are sufficient to make every 
combination required. Two colours mixed to- 
gether will not preserve the brightness of either of 
them single, nor will three be as bright as two ; of 
this observation, simple as it is, an artist, who 
wishes to colour bright will know the value* 
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In regard to tlieir pow«r of ^ving peeuiiar ex* 
presston, no correel judgneiit Cftii be formet! ; but 
ve eMiiM>t tvell suppooe thsEt men nvlio were ca* 
poble of gitritig tbat general gronAeor of ebaraeter 
winch «o emkieBlly dklinf^shes their works in 
sculpture, were iseapdMe ef ei^nressing peculiar 
passions. 

As to tfie enthttstastte commendations bestowed 
on them by their cotttemporaries, I consider them 
as of no weight. The best words are always em- 
ployed to praise ^e best woi^ks ; admiration often 
proceeds from ignorance of higher exceHence. 
What they appear to have most failed in is compo* 
sition, both in regard to the groiquag of their 
figures, and the art of disposing the light and 
shadow in masses. It is «|4par«Dt that this, which 
makes so considerable a part of aodHrn avl, was to 
them totally unknown. 

If the great painters had possessed this excel- 
lence, some portion of it would have infattibiy 
been diffused, and have been discoverable in the 
woiks of the inferior rank of artists, such as those 
whose woiks have come down to us, and which 
may be considered as on the same rank wift the 
paintings that ornament our public gardens. Sup- 
posing our modem pictures of this rank only were 
preserved for the inspection of connoisseurs two 
thousand years hence^ the general principles of 
composition would be still discoverable in those 
pieces : however feebly executed, there would be 
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Been an attempt to an union of the figure with its 
ground, and some idea of disposing both the 
figures and the lights in groups. Now as nothing 
of this appears in what we have of ancient Paintings 
we may conclude that this part of the art was 
totally neglected, or more probably unknown. 

They might, however, haye produced single 
figures which approached perfection both in draw- 
ing and colouring; they might excel in a solo (in 
the language of musicians), though they were pro- 
bably incapable of composing a full piece for a 
concert of different instruments. R. 



NOTE XXXVIII. Verse 419. 

Permit not two conspiewms lights to shine 
With rival radiance in the same design. 

• The same right judgment which proscribes two 
equal lights, forbids any two objects to be intro* 
duced of equal magnitude or force, so as to appear 
to be competitors for the attention of the spectator. 
This is common ; but I do not think it quite so 
common, to extend the rule so far as it ought to 
be extended ; even in colours, whether of the 
warm or cold kind, there should be one of each 
which should be apparently principal, and predo- 
minate over the rest. It must be observed, even 
in drapery ; two folds of the same drapery must 
not be of equal magnitude* lU 
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NOTE XXXIX. Vbbse 421. 

But yield to one alone the power to blaze. 
And spread th* extensive vigour of its rays, 

Rembrandt frequently practised this rule to a 
degree of affectation, by allowing but one mass of 
light; but the Venetian painters, and Rubens, 
who extracted his principles from dieir works, ad« 
mitted many subordinate lights. 

The same rules which have been given in regard 
to the regulation of groups of figures, must be ob-* 
served in regard to the grouping of lights; that 
there shall be a superiority of one over the rest, 
that they shall be separated, and varied in their 
shapes, and that there should be at least three 
lights ; the secondary lights ought, for the sake of 
harmony and union, to be of nearly equal bright-* 
ness, though not of equal magnitude with the 
principal. 

The Dutch painters particularly excelled in the 
management of light and shade, and have shown, 
in this department, that consummate skill which 
entirely conceals the appearance of art. 

Jan Steen, Teniers, Ostade, Du Sart, and many 
others of that school, may be produced as in< 
stances, and recommended to the yoimg artistes 
careful study and attention* 

The means by which the painter works, and on 
which the effect of his picture depends, are light 



and shade, warm and cold colours. That there is 
an art in Ih^ iMmitgekneBt and diBposkron of those 
means will be easily granted, and it is equally 
^certain, that this art is to be acquired by a careful 
examination of the works of those who have ex* 
celled iki it. 

I fiball here &ei dttwn the result ci th» ob* 
servatioiis which I have node on die w4>rkd of 
those afttists who appear to hav« best ondemtood 
the management of light and «hadie> and who ittay 
he considered as ckamples lor knitaitkiMi in this 
hmneh of the art» 

Titian, Paolo Voronese, aad TistoRt, were 
among die first patutsrs who reduced to a system 
what was before practised without any fixed prift- 
eiple» and conseqitentlyt neglected occasionally. 
Frond the Venetian painters, Rubens extracted hin 
scheme of composition, which was soon under- 
stood and adopted by his coun^men, and ex- 
tended even to the minor painters of familar Hfe in 
Uie Dutch school. 

When I was at Veflftice, the Mediod I took to 
aviiil myself of their prtnciples was this* When I 
observed an extraordinary effect of light aad shade 
in 9My picture, I teok a ieiif of my podi^-book, 
and darkened every part it in the smiie gTad«th»i 
of light and shade as the pictare, leaving the whste 
paper untouched to represent the light, and this 
without any attention to the snl^ot, or to the 
drfiwing of ttie £gures« A few tritds of this kind 
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will be 8«ifficieAt to gi? e <he «ietko4 of ihm con- 
duct in tbe naD^g^ment of tbeir ligbl&, Afl«r# 
few expef ioiieHta I found ih^ pn^por bl oU«d »Q«% 
alike : their geuen^I practice appealed to be, ^ al- 
low not above a quarter of tba pictvir^ fi>r tbe ligbl* 
iBclnding in this portion both tba principal and »e* 
condary lights ; another quarts to b# as ivk as 
pofisible; and the remaiaing half kept ia laexaVQtint 
CHT 'half shadow. 

B^ubeas appear^ to haye adpitt^d rather nnote 
light tbaa a qiiart6r« and Bee^brandt maeh leta* 
scarce an eighth: by thift conduct RembFafcltV 
light is extremely brilliaatt but it costs too much; 
the rest of the picture is sacrificed to thi^ oae 9hr 
ject« That light will certainly appear the hrigbMit 
which is surrounded with the greatest quantity of 
shade, supposing equal skill in the artist. 

By this means you may likewise remark the va- 
rious forms and shapes of those lights, as well as 
the objects on which they are flung i whether a 
figure, or the sky, a white napkin, animaU, or 
utensils, often introduced for this purpose only. It 
may be observed likewise, what portion is strongly 
relieved, and how much is united with its ground ; 
for it is necessary that some part (though a small 
one is sufficient) should be sharp and cutting 
against its ground, whether it be light on a dark, or 
dark on a light ground, in order to give firmness 
and distinctness to the work; {f on the other hand 
it is relieved on every side, It will appear as if in- 
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laid on its ground. Such a blotted paper, held at 
a distlince from the eye, will strike the spectator as 
something excellent for the disposition of light and 
shadow, though he does not distinguish whether it 
is a history, a portrait, a landscape, dead game, or 
any thing else ; for the same principles extend to 
every branch of the art. 

Whether I have give an exact account, or made 
a just division of the quantity of light admitted 
into the works of those painters, is of no very great 
consequence : let every person examine and judge 
for himself: it will be sufficient if I have suggested 
a mode of examining pictures this way, and one 
means at least of acquiring the principles on which 
they wrought. R. 

NOTE XL. Verse 441. 

Then only justly gpreadf when to the Hght 
A breadth of shade fntrgues a breadth ofUgkt^ 

The highest finishing is labour in vain, unless at 
the same time there be preserved a breadth of light 
and shadow ; it is a quality, therefore, that is more 
frequently recommended to students, and insisted 
upon, than any other whatever ; and, perhaps, for 
this reason, because it is most apt to be neglected* 
the attention of the artist being so often entirelj 
absorbed in the detail. 

To illustrate this, we may have recourse to 
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Titiaii's bunch of grapes, which we will suppose 
placed so as to receive a broad light and shadow. 
Here, though each individul grape on the light 
side has its light, and shadow, and reflection, yef 
altogether they make^ but one broad mass of 
light: the slightest sketch, therefore, where this 
breadth is preserved, will have a better eflFect, will 
have more the appearance of coming from a mas- 
ter*hand, that is, in other words, will have more 
the characteristic and generale of nature, than the 
most laborioui^ finishing, where this breadth is lost 
ot neglected. R. 

NOTE XLI. Verse 460. 

Which mildly mixing , every social dye 
UnUes the whole in, loveliest harmony. 

The same method may be used to acquire that 
harmonious effect of colours, which was recom- 
mended for the acquisition of light and shade, the 
adding colours to the darkened paper ; but as those 
are not always at hand, it may be sufficient, if the 
picture which you think worthy of imitating be con* 
«idered in this light, to ascertain the quantity of 
warm, and the quantity of cold colours. 

The predominant colours of the picture ought to 
be of a warm mellow kind, red or yellow ; and nd 
more cold colour should be introduced than will be 
just enough to serve as a ground ot foil to set off 
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and give value to the mellow colours, atd nrrer 
should itself be a principal; foe duspurpoee^ a 
quarter of the picture will be sufficient : ikme cold 
colours, whether blue, grey, or peeo»>te to be 
dispersed about the ground or surrounding parts o£ 
the picture, wherever it has the appearance of 
wanting such a foil, but sparingly employed in Ike 
masses of light* 

I am coafident that an habitual examinatioa of 
the works of those painters who have excelled in 
harmony, will, by degrees, give a correctness of 
eye that will revolt at discordant colours* as a mvh 
sician*s ear revolts at discordant sounds. R. 



NOTE XLII. Verse 617. 

By mellowing MU ikg ffrmtnd oi di$i<mee cast. 
Free as the air, and transient as its blast. 

By a story told of Rubens, we have his atn 
tbority for asserting, that to the effect of the picr 
ture the back-ground is of the greatest cottse* 
quence* 

Rubens being desired to take under his instruc* 
tion a young painter, the person who recomm«ided 
him, in order to induce Rubens the more readily 
to take him^ sud, that he was already somewhat 
advanced in the art, and that be would be of im- 
mediate assistance in his back-grounds. Rubens 
smiled at his sinqplicity, and told him^ that if the 
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youth WW e%fM» of paiotiBf Urn faack-gfomichr 
be stood 10 n^ need of his uisteiictioBa ; that the 
leguktioA affld managemeiit of them reqiaked the 
aost coaKprehensivB knowledge of the art This 
paiaters know to be^ no exaggerated account of a 
back-ground, being fully apprised how much the 
effect pf the picture depends upon it. 

It must be in union with the figure, so as not 
to have the appearance of being inlaid, like Hoi-* 
bein's portraits, which are often on a bright green 
or blue ground. To preyent this effect, the ground 
most partake of the colour of the figure ; or, as 
expressed m a subsequent line, receiye all the 
treasures of the palette. The back-ground regu* 
lates likewise where and in what part the figure is 
to be relieved* When the form is beautiful, it is 
to be seen distiaetly ; when, on the contrary, it is 
uncouth or too angular, it may be lost in the 
ground. Sometimes a light is introduced in order 
to join and extend the light on the figure, and the 
dark side of the figure is lost in a still darker back- 
ground : for the fewer the outlines are which cut 
against the ground, the richer will be the effect, 
as the contrary produces what is called the dry 
manner. 

One of the arts of supplying the defect of a 
scantiness of dress by means of the back-ground, 
may be obserred in a whole-length portrait by 
Yandyck, which is in the cabinet of the Duke ei 
Montague; the dress of^this figure would hare had 
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an ungraceful effect ; he has, therefore, by means 
of a light back* ground opposed to the light of the 
figure, and by the help of a curtain that catches 
the light near the figure, made the effect of the 
whole together full and rich to the eye. R. 



NOTE XLIIl, Verse 523. 

l%e hand thai colours well must colour bright, 
Hope not that praise to gain by sickly white^ 

All the modes, of harmohy, or of producing that 
effect of colours which is required in a picture, may 
be reduced to three; two of which belong to the 
grand style, and the other to the ornamental. 

The first may be called the Roman manner, 
where the colours are of a full and strong body^ 
^uch as are found in the Transfiguration : the next 
is that harmony which b produced by what the 
ancients called the cormpium of the colours, by 
mixing and breaking them till there is a general 
union in the whole, without any thing that shall 
bring to your remembrance the painter's palette, 
or th0 original colours; this maybe called the Bo* 
loguian style, and it is this hue and effect of co*- 
Jours which liodovico Carracci seems to havei en- 
deayoured to produce, though he did not carry it 
to that perfection which we have seen sin^e his 
time in the small works of the Dutch school, pai*- 
ticularly Jan St^en ; where art is completely con- 
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cealedy aud the painter, like a great orator, never 
draws the attention from the subject on himself. • 

The last manner belongs properly to die orna- 
mental style, which we call the Venetian, being 
first practised at Venice, but is perhaps better 
learned from Rubens ; here the brightest colours 
possible are admitted, with the two extremes of 
warm and cold, and those reconciled by being dis- 
persed over the picture, till the whole appear4S like 
a bunch of flowers. 

As I have given instances from the Dutch 
school, where the art of breaking colour may^be 
learned, we may recommend herd an attention to 
the works of Watteau for excellence in this florid 
^tyle of painting. 

To all these different manners, there are som4 
general rules that must never be neglected. Firsts 
that the same colour which makes the largest 
mass, be diffused and appear to revive in different 
parts of the picture : for a single colour will make a 
spot or blot. Even the dispersed flesh-colour, 
which the faces and hands make, requires a prin- 
cipal mass, which is best produced by a naked 
figure; but where the subject will not allow of 
this, a drapery approaching to flesh-colour will 
answer the purpose; as in the Transfiguration, 
where a woman is clothed in drapery of this colour, 
which makes a principal to ail the heads audi 
hands of the picture ; and for the sake of har-» 
inony, the colours, however distinguished in 
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their l^bik, s\mH be ne^rij Hie tan* io tl^ir 
.shadows; of a 

■ ■ " '>" simple eoitjr of ihaiiey 
Aa all were from one 9mgle ipalette spread/^ ^ 

And to giY« the litiaoet focce, 9treiigtb, and eoUditj 
to the wcMrk. some part of tb^ picture ahonlfl be ae 
Ught and eoma as d»rV: as poa»ible ; tbeee iyrQ ex* 
tromea are then to h^ harmonused and reooaeUed 
to eaoh other. 

Instances where both of them are used, may ha 
oba^red in two pioturee of Rubens^ which are 
equally etninent fof the foroe aad briUiaQcy of thfiir 
elect; one ie in the cabinet of the Duhe of Riit^ 
land* aad the other in Ibe chapel of Rabena at 
Antwerp, which serves as his monument. In both 
these pictures he baa untroducad a female figure 
dressed in black aatia» the shadows at which are 
aa dark aa pure black* opposed to the contrary ex« 
treme of brightness, can make tbem* 

If to these different manners we add one more« 
that in which a ailrer-grey or pearly tint is predo- 
minant, I believe every kind of harmony that can 
be produced by colours will be comprehended. 
Qne of the greatest examplea in this mode is the 
famous Marriage at Cana» in Bt George's church 
at Venice; where the sky, which makes a very 
con»derable part of the picture, is of the lightest 
blue cok)ur> and the clouds perfectly white ; the 
rest of the picture is in the same key, wrought from 
this high pitch* We aee likewiae many pictnraa 
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of Guite in tAin tnit; and indeed tho86 tb«ill are 
to, mre in Ub \m/t ttiaiiii«r. Female figures, angels, 
and cti]idrei> were the siAjede m wliich Guido 
more ]piiitk»ilarly Mieeeeded; and to siM^, llSe 
cleaMieeft asid neatnees of fkis tint perfeedy cor- 
res^nde, and coKtributes nol a litlle to that 
ean[utiite beauty and delieaey wMdi ee mucb 
distiigvislieB bis works. To eee this style m per- 
fection » we mast again ha^e reooarse to the Dntdi 
eehool, paiflcularly %o tiie works of tke yownger 
Vandeivelde> and the yoonger Teniers, wbese 
fidbmtm ai*e valtied by the coanotasevrs in pro- 
portion as they possess this eX'Cellenee of a siher 
tint Whieh ci these different styles ought to be 
preferred, so as to meet every man's ideas, would 
be dificnlt to determine, from the predtlectton 
which oTery man has to that mode winch is pr«c- 
tiaed by the school in which he has been edncaited ; 
biit if any pre-essittence is to be given, 'ti must be 
to that manner, which stands in the highest esti^ | 
mation with mankind in general, and that is the 
Venetian, or rather the manner of Titian ; which, 
simply considered as producing an effect of colours, 
will certainly eclipse with its splendour whatever j 
is brought into competition with it. But, as I ^ 
hinted before, if female delicacy and beauty be the 
princnpal object of 4iie painter's akn> the parity and 
fdearness of the tint t)f Ckndo wlH oerrespond 
tetter, and aore eontrilyate to pred<ioe it than even 
the ffowinK tint oif Titian. 
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The tarity of excellence in any of these styles 
of colouring sufficiently shows the difficulty of 
succeeding in them. It may be worth the artist's 
attention, while he b in this pursuit, particularly to 
g^ard against those errors which seem to be an- 
nexed to or divided by thin partitions from their 
neighbouring excellence. Thus when he is en- 
dearouring to acquire the Roman style, if he is 
not extremely careful, he falls into a hard and dry 
manner. The flowery colouring is nearly allied to 
the gaudy effect of fan-painting« The simplicity 
of the Bolognian style requires the nicest hand to 
preserve it from insipidity. That of Titian, which 
may be called the golden manner, wheta unskilfully 
managed, becomes what the painters call foxy; 
and the silver degenerates into the leaden and 
heavy mannen None of them, to be perfect in 
their way, will bear any Union with each other: 
if they are not distinctly separated, the effect of 
the picture will be feeble and insipid, without any 
mark or distinguished character. R. ' 

NOTE XLIV. Versk 687. 

On that high Jinish'd form let paint bestow 
Her midnight shadow, her meridian glow^ 

It is indeed a rule adopted by many painters, td 
admit in no part of the back-ground, or on any ob-' 
ject in the picture, shadows of equal strength with 
those which are employed on the principal figure ; 
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but this produces a false representation. With de- 
ference to our author, to have the strong light and 
shadow there alone, is not to produce the best na- 
tural effect : nor is it authorised by the practice of 
those painters who are most distinguished for har- 
mony of colouring : a conduct therefore, totally 
contrary to this is absolutely necessary, that the 
same strength, the same tone of colour, should be 
diffused over the whole picture. 
. I am no enemy to dark shadows. The general 
deficiency to be observed in the works of the 
painters of the last age, as well as indeed of many 
of the present, is a feebleness of effect ; they seem 
to be too much afraid of those midnight shadows^^ 
which alone give the power of nature, and without 
which a picture will appear like one wholly want- 
ing solidity and strength. ^ The lightest and gayest 
style requires this foil to give it force and brilliancy. 
There is another fault prevalent in4he modern 
painters, — ^the predominance of a grey leaden co- 
lour over the whole picture : this is more parti- 
cularly to be remarked when their works hang in 
the same room with pictures well and powerfully 
coloured. These two deficiencies, the want of 
strength, and the want of mellowness or warmth, 
are often imputed to the want of materials : as if 
we had not such good colours as those painters 
whose works we so much admire ! R* 
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NOTE XLV. Verse 679. 

Kmw k6 tkm todl^^mv has kaifackMd 
His dd$Md Anm^, 

llkose ntaBters are the best modeh to begin with, 
wlio have flie fewest faults, ttnd who are the most 
regular in tiie condnct of fhdr woA. The first 
ttedies ought rather to b6 made on 1heir petform* 
imces than on the frrodncttons of eccentric genius : 
where striking beauties nre miiced wHh great defects, 
the student will be in danger of tnrstaldng blemishes 
for beauties, nnd perhaps the beauties may be 
tnch as he is not adranced enough to attempt. 



K. 



NOTE XLVI. Verse 684. 



Wm to the sml thxt pmm rmdt eotwey^ 
WMck Itfe's best Jemgth thaHfaU t9 purgBmnmy. 

Ta^te wiil be nnavoidably regulated by what is 
continually before the eyes» It were therefore 
weH if yonng students conld be debarred the sight 
of any works that were not free from gross faults, 
tfll &ey had well formed, and, as I may say, 
hardened their judgment : they might then be per- 
mitted to look about them, not only without fear of 
vitiating their taste, but even with advantage ; and 
would often find great ingenuity and extraordinary 
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invention Id works which are^ under the influence 
of a bad taste. R. 

NOTE XLVII. Verse 601, 

As surely cliarms that voluntary style,. 
Which careless plays and seems to mock at toil. 

This appearance of ease and facility may be 
called the grace or genius of the mechanical or ex- 
ecutive part of the art. There is undoubtedly 
something fascinating in seeing that done with care- 
less ease, which others do with laborious difficulty: 
the spectator unavoidably, by a kind of natural 
instinct, feels that general animation with which 
the hand of the artist seems to be inspired. 
- Of all painters Rubens appears to claim the first 
rank for facility, both in the invention and in the 
execution of his work ; it makes so great a part of 
his excellence, that if we take it away, half at least 
of his reputation will go with it. R. ^ 

NOTE XLVIII. Verse 617. 

ITie eye each obvious error swift descries ; 
Hold then the compass wily in the eyes* 

A painter who relies on his compass, leans en a 
prop which will not support him : there are few 
parts of his figures but what are fore-shortened 
more or less, and cannot, therefore, be drawn or 
corrected by measures. Though he begins, his 

VOL. III. L 
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ttiidies with the compass in his hand, as we learn 
a dead language by grammar, yet> after a certain 
time, they are both flung aside, and in their place 
a kind of mechanical correctness of the eye and 
ear is substituted, which operates without any 
conscious effort of the mind. B« 



NOTE XUX. Verse 619. 

Give to the dictates of the learned respect. 

. There are few spectators of a painter's work, 
learned or unlearned, who, if they can be induced 
to speak their real sensations, would not be profile 
able to the artist. The only opinions of which no 
use can be made, are those hal^learned connois- 
seurs, who have quitted nature and have not ac-^ 
quired art. That same sagacity which makes a 
man excel in his profession must assist him in did 
proper use to be made of the judgment of the 
learned, and the opinions of die vulgar. Of many 
diings die vulgar are as competent judges as the 
most learned connoisseur ; of the portrait, for in- 
stance, of an animal ; or, perhaps, of the truth of 
the representations of some vulgar passions. 

It must be expected that the untaught vulgar 
will carry with them the same want of right taste 
in the judgment they make of the effect or cha* 
racter in a picture as tbey do in life, and prefer a 
strutting figure and gaudy colours to the grandeur 
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of simplicity; but if this stime vulgai. ^person, 01* 
even an infant, should mistake for dirt What was in-* 
tended to be a shade, it might be apprehended that 
the shadow was not the true colour of nature, with 
ahUost as much certainty as if the observation had 
been made by the most able connoisseur. R. 



NOTE L. Verse 703. 

Know that ere perfect taste matures the mind. 
Or perfect practice to that taste be joined, — 

However admirable his taste may be, he is but 
half a painter who can only conceive his subject, / 
an^i is without knowledge of the mechanical part 1 
of his art; as, on the other hand, his skill may be 
said to be thrown away, who has employed his co- 
lours on subjects that create no interest from their 
beauty, their character, or expression. One part 
often absorbs the whole mind to the neglect of the 
rest : the young students,whilst at Rome, studying 
the works of Michel Angelo andRaffaelle, are apt to 
lose all relish for any kind of excellence, except 
what is found in their works. Perhaps going af- 
terwards to Venice they may be induced to think 
there are other things required, and that nothing 
bat the most superlative excellence in design, cha^ 
racter, and dignity of style, can atone for a^ defi- 
ciency in the ornamental graces of the art. Ex* i 
cell^ice must of course be rare ; and one of the I 
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causes of its rarity, is the necessity of unitiog qua* 
lities which in their nature are contrary to each 
other ; and yet no approaches can. be made to- 
wards perfection without it. Every art or profes- 
sion requires this union of contrary qualities, like 
the harmony of colouring, which is produced by an 
opposition of hot and cold hues. The poet and 
.the painter must unite to the warmth that accom- 
panies a poetical imagination, patience and perse- 
Ycrance : the one in counting syllables and toiling 
for a rhyme, and the other in labouring the minute 
parts, and finishing the detail of his works, in or- 
der to produce the great effect he desires : they 
must both possess a comprehensive mind that takes 
in the whole at one view, and at the same time 
an accuracy of eye or mind that distinguishes 
between two things that, to. an ordinary spectator, 
appear the same, whether Ihis consists in tints or 
words, or the nice discrimination on which expre»- 
^ sion and elegance depend. R. 

NOTE LI. Verse 715. 

Whik free from prejudice your acHve eye 
Preserves its first unsullied purity. 

Prejudice is generally used in a bad sense, ta 
imply^.a predilection not founded on reason. or na- 
ture, in favour of a particular manner, and there- 
lore ought to be opposed with all our force ; but 
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totally to eradicate in advanced age what faa« so 
much assisted as in our youth, is a point to which 
we cannot hope to arrive. The difficulty of con- 
quering this prejudice is to be considered in the 
number of those causes which makes excellence so 
very rare. 

Whoever would make a happy progress in any 
art or science, must begin by having great confi- 
dence in, and even prejudice in favour of, his 
instructor ; but to continue to think him infallible,' 
would be continuing for ever in a state of infancy. 

It is impossible to draw a line when the artist 
shall begin to dare to examine and criticise the 
works of his master, or of the greatest master- 
pieces of art ; we can only say, that his progress 
to this capacity will be gradual. In proportion as 
tiie scholar learns to analyse the excellence of the 
masters he esteems — ^in proportion as he comes 
exactly to distinguish in what that excellence con- 
sists, and refer it to some precise rule and fixed 
standard, in that proportion he becomes free. 
When he has once laid hold of their pHndpkf he 
will see when they deviate from it, or fail to come 
up to it; so Uiat it is in reality through his extreme 
admiration of, and blind deference to, these masters 
(without which he never would have employed an 
intense application to discover the rule and scheme 
of their works), that he is enabled, if I may use 
the expressioui to emancipate himself, even to get 
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aboTe them, and to become the judge of those of 
whom he was at £u:st the humble disciple. K. 



NOTE LII. Verse 721, 

Tf^en duly taught each geometric rule. 
Approach with awjvl step the Grecian school. 

The first business of the student is to be able to 
^e a true representation of whatever object pre- 
sents itself just as it appears to the eye, so as to 
amount to a deception ; and the geometric rules of 
perspective are included in this study« This is 
the language of the art; which appears the more 
necessary to be taught early* from the natural re- 
pugnance which the mind has to such mechanical 
labour, aUter it has acquired a relish for its higher 
dq[»artments« 

The next step is to acquire a knowledge of the 
beauty of form; for this purpose he is recom- 
mended to the study of the Grecian sculpture ; and 
for composition, colouring, .and expression, to 
the great works at Bome, Venice, Parma, and 
Bologna; he begins now to look for those ex- 
cellencies which address themselves to the imagi- 
nation, and considers deception as a scafiblding 
to be now thrown aside, as of no importance to this 
finished fabric. B. 
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NOTE LIII. Verse 725. 

No rest, no patue, HU att her graces knouJUp 
A happy habit makes each grace your cum. 

To acquire this excellence, something more 
is required than measuring statues or cppying 
pictures. 

I am confident the works of the ancient 
sculptors were produced, not by measuring, but in 
Consequence of tilat correctness of eye which they 
had acquired by long haUt, which served them at 
all times, and on all occasions, when the compass 
would fail. There is no reason why the eye 
should not be capable of acquiring- equal pre- 
cision and exactness witli the organs of hearing or 
speaking. We know that an infant, who has 
learned its language by habit, will sometimes cor- 
rect the most learned grammarian who has been 
taught by rule only ; the idiom, which is the pe- 
culiarity of language, and that in which its natire 
grace is seated, can be learned by habit alone. 

To possess this perfect habit, the same conduct 
is necessary in art as in language, that it should 
be begun early, wiiilst the organs are pliable, 
and impressions are easily taken, and that we 
should accustom ourselves, while this habit is 
forming, to see beauty only, and avoid as much as 
possible deformity, or what is incorrect What- 
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•yer is got this way may be said to be properly 
made our own ; it becomes a part of ourselves, and 
operates unperceived. * The mind acquires by such 
exercise a kind of instinctive rectitude which super- 
sedes all rules. R* 



NOTE LIV. Verse 733. 

See Raffaelk there his farms celestial trace, 
UnrivalFd sovereign of the realms of grace. 

The pre-eminence which Fresnoy has given to 
those three great, painters, Raffaelle, Michel 
Angelo» and Giulio Romano, sufficiently points 
out to us what ought to be the chief object of 
our pursuit. Though two. of them were either 
totally ignorant of, or never practised any of those 
graces of the art which proceed from the manage- 
ment of colours, or. the disposition of light and 
shadow* and . the other (Raffaelle) was far from 
being eminently skilful in these particulars, yet 
they all justly deserve that high rank, in which 
Fresnoy has placed them; Michel Angelo, for the 
"^^ grandeur and sublimity of his characters, as. well 
as for his profound knowledge of design ; Raffaelle 
I for the judicious arrangement of his m^teriak, for 
j the grace, the dignity, and the expression of his 
characters ; and Giulio Romauo, for possessing the 
' true poetical genius of painting, perhaps, in a 
.; higher degree than any other painter whatever. 
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In bermc subjects it will not, I hope, appear too 
great a refinement of criticism to say, that the 
want of naturalness or deception of the .art, which 
give to an inferior style its whole value, is no ma- 
terial disadvantage: the Hours, for instance, as 
represented by Giulio Romano, giving provender to 
the horses of the sun, would not strike the ima« 
gination more forcibly from their being coloured 
with the pencil of Rubens, though he would have 
represented th^mmore naturally : but, might he not 
possibly, by that . very act, have brought « them 
down from .tile celestial state to the' rank of mere 
terrestrial animak? In these things, however,- 1 
admit there will always be a degree of uncertainty.* 
Who knows that Gkilto Romano, if. he had pos- 
sessed the art and practice of colouring .like 
Rubens, would, not have given to it some taste of 
poetical grandeur not yet attained to ? The same; 
familiar naturalness would be equally an imper^ 
fection in characters which are to be represented 
as demi-gods, or something above humanity. 

Tliough it would be far from an addition to the 
m^t of those two great painters :to have made 
their works deceptions, yet there can be no reason 
why they might not, in some degree, and with a 
judicious caution and selection, have availed them- 
selves of many excellencies which are found in the 
Venetian, Flemish, and even Dutch schools, and 
which have, been inculcated in this poem. There 
are some of them which are not in absolute con-. 
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timdiction to any style; the happy dispotition, for 
I instance^ of light and shade; the presenratioa of 

( breadth in the masses of colours : the ualon of 

I these with their grounds ; and the harmoDy ariniig 

I from a due mixture of hot and cold hues^ with 

many oAer excellencies, not inseparaUy connected 

--Ywith that individuality which produces deception, 
.would surely not counteract the effect of the grand 
'style; they would only contribute to the ease of 
the spectator, by making the vehicle pleasing by 
which ideas are conveyed to the mind, whicli 
otherwise might be perplexed and bewildered with 
a confused assemblage of objects ; they would add 
I a certain degree of grace and sweetness to strengtli 

J and grandeur. Though the merits of those two 
great painters are of such transcendency as to 
make us overlook thdr deficiency, yet a subdued 
attention to these inferior excellencies, must be 
added to complete the idea of a perfect painter* 

I Deception, which is so often recommended by 

I writers on the theory of painting, instead of ad* 
vancingihe art, is in reality carrying it back to 
its infant state : the first essays of painting were 
certainly nothing but mere imitation of individual 
objects, and when this amounted to a deception, 
the artist had accomplished his purpose. 

And here I must observe, that the arts of 
painting and poetry seem to have no kind of re- 
semblance in their early stages. The first, or, at 

^ least, the second stage of poetry in every nation 
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is removed as far as possible from common life: 1 
every thing is of the marrellous kind, it treats only j 
of heroes, wars, ghosts, enchantments, and trans- 
formations : the poet could not expect to seize and 
captivate the attention if he related only common 
occurrences, such as every day produces. Whereas 
the painter exhibited what then appeared a great 
effort of art, by merely giving the appearance of re« 
lief to a flat superficies, however uninteresting in 
itself that object ought be ; but this soon satiating, 
the same entertainment was required from painting 
which had been experienced in poetry. The mind . 
and imagination were to be satisfied, and required I 
to be amused and delighted, as well as the eye; \ 
and when the art proceeded to a still higher degree i 
of excellence, it was then found that this deception j 
not only did not assist, but even in a certain degree ) 
counteracted the flight of imagination : hence pro- 
ceeded the Roman school ; and it is from hence 
diat Raffaelle, Michel Angelo, and Giulio Romano 
stand in that pre-eminence of rank in which Fres- 
noy has justly placed them. R. 

NOTE LV. Vkbse 7«. 

Bright beyond aU the rest, Ccrregiojiings 
His ample lights^ and round them genihf brings 
The mingUng shade. 

The excellency of Corregio's manner has justly 
been admired by all succeeding painters. This 
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manner is in direct opposition to what is called the 
dry and hard manner which preceded him. 

His colour, and his mode of finishing, s^proach 
nearer to perfection than those of any other painter : 
the gliding motion of his outline, and the sweetness 
with which it melts into the ground ; the cleanness 
and transparency of his colouring, which stop at 
that exact medium in which the purity and per- 
fection of taste lies, leave noUiing to he wished 
for. JBaroccio, though, upon the whole, one of 
his most successful imitators, yet sometimes, in 
endeavouring at cleanness or brilliancy of tint,' 
overshot the mark, and fidls under the criticism 
that was made on an ancient painter, that his 
figures looked as if they fed upon roses. B. 

NOTE LVI. Versb 767. 

Yet niore than these to Mediiatim^s eyes, 
Great Nature^ s self redmdantly suppHes, 

Fresnoy, with great propriety, begins and finishes 

\ his poem with recommending the study of nature. 

I This is, in reality, the beginning and the end of 

theory. It is in nature only we can find that 

, beauty which is the great object of our search ; it 

I can be found no where else : we can no more form 

\ an idea of beauty superior to nature than we can 

\ form an idea of the sixth sense, or any other ex- 

: cellence out of the limits of the human mind. We 

i are forced to confine our conception, even of heaven 
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itself, and its inhatutants, to what we see in this 
world ; even the Supreme Being, if he is repre- 
sented at all, the painter has no other way of rer 
presenting than by reversing the decree of the 
inspired Lawgiver, and making God after his own 
image. 

Nothing can be so unphiiosophical as a suppo- 
sition that we can form any idea of beauty or ex- 
cellence out of or beyond nature, which is and must 
be the fountain-head from whence all our ideas 
must be derived. 

This being acknowledged, it , must follow, of 
course, that all the rules which this theory, or any 
other, teaches, can be no more than teaching the 
art of ieeitig nature. The rules of art are formed 
on the various works of those who have studied 
nature the most successfully y by this advantage, 
of observing the various manners in which various 
minds have contemplated her works, the artist en- 
larges his own views, and is taught to look for 
and see what otherwise would have escaped his 
observation. 

It is tq be remarked, that there are two modes 
of imitating nature; one of which. refers for .its 
truth to the sensations of the mind, and the other 
to the eye. 

Some schools, such as the Roman and Floren- 
tine, appear to have addressed themselves prin- 
cipally to the mind ; others solely to the eye, such 
as the Venetian, in the instances of Paolo Veronese 
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and Tintoret : others again have endeavoured to 
unite both, by joining the elegance and grace of 
> ornament with the strength and vigour of design ; 
I such are the schools of Bologna and Parma. 
I All those schook are equally to be considered 
as followers of nature. He who produces a work 
analogous to the qiind or imagination of man^ is as 
natural a painter as he whose works are calculated 
to delight the eye-; the works of ^Michel AngeU^, 
or Oiulio Romano, in this sense, may be said to be 
as natural as those of the Dutch painters. The 
study, therefore, of the nature or affections of the 
mind is as necessary to the theory of the higher 
department of the art, as the knowledge of what 
will be pleasing or offensive to the eye, is to the 
lower style. 

What relates to the mind or imagination, such 
as invention, character, expression, grace, or gran- 
der, certainly cannot be taught by rules; litde 
more can be done than pointing out where they 
are to be found : it is a part which, belongs to 
general education, and will operate in proportion 
to the cultivation of the mind of the artist. 

The greater part of the rules in this Poem are, 
therefore, necessarily confined to what relates to 
the eye; and it may be remarked, that none of 
those rules make any pretensions towards improv- 
ing nature, or going contrary to her work : their 
tendency is merely to show what is truly nature. 

Thus, for instance, a flowing outline is recom* 
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mended, bec«ua»e beavty (which alone is nature) 
cannot be prodnced without it ; old age or leanne»il 
produces strait lines ; corpulency round lines ; but 
in a state of healdi, accompan]ying youth, the out^- 
lines are wavingy flowing, and serpentine. Thus 
again, if we are told to avoid the chalk, the brick, 
or the leaden colour, it is because real flesh neyer 
partakes of those hues, though ill*coloured pictures 
are always inclinable to one or other of those 
ddects. 

Rules are to be considered likewise as fences, 
placed only where trespass is expected ; and are 
particularly enforced in proportion as peculiar faults 
or defects are prevalent at the time, or age, in 
whioh they are delivered ; for what may be proper 
strongly to recommend or enforce in one age, may 
not widi equal propriety be so much laboured in 
another, when it may be the fashion for artists to 
nm into the contrary extreme, proceeding from 
prejudice to a manner adopted by some favourite 
painter then in vogue. 

When it is recommended to preserve a breadth 
of colour or of light, it is not intended that the 
artist is to work broader than nature; but this 
lesson is insisted on, because we know, from ex* 
perience, that the contrary is a fault which artists 
are apt to be guilty of ; who, when they are ex-^ 
amining and finishing the detail, neglect or forget 
that breadth which is observable only when the 
eye takes in the effect of the whole. 
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Thtts agttn, we recomflieiid to paint soft aod 
tender to make a harmony and union of colouring ; 
add for this end, that all the shadows shall be 
nearly of the same colour. The reason of these 
precepts being at all enforced, proceeds from Ae 
disposition which artists have to paint harder than 
nature, to make the outline more cutting against 
the ground, and to have less harmony and union 
than is found in nature, preserving the same bright^- 
ness of colour in the shadows as are seen in the 
lights : both these false manners of repiesaiting 
nature were the practice of the painters when the 
art was in its infancy, and would ' be the practice 
now of every student who was left to himself, and 
had never been taught the art of seeing nature. 

There are other rules which may be said not so 
much to relate to the objects represented as to the 
eye ; but the truth nf these are as much fixed in 
ni^ure as the others, and proceed from the neces- 
sity there is that the work should be seen with ease 
and satisfaction : to this end are all the rules that 
relate to grouping and the disposition of light and 
shade. 

With regard to precepts about moderaPum and 
avoiding extremes, little is to be drawn from them. 
The rule would be too minute that had any exact* 
ness at all : a multiplicity of exceptions would arise, 
so that the teacher would be for ever saying too 
much, and yet never enough. When a student is 
instructed to mark with precision every part of hi» 
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figure, wheiheT it be naked, or in drapery, he pro- 
bably becomes hard ; if, on the contrary, he is told 
to paint in the most tender manner, possibly he be- 
comes insipid. But among extremes some are 
more tolerable than others ; of the two extremes I 
hare just mentioned, the hard manner is the most 
' pardonable, carrying with it an air of learning, as if 
the artist knew with precision the true form of 
nature, tiiough he had rendered it with too heavy a 
hand. 

In every part of the human figure, when not 
spoiled by too great corpulency, will be found this 
distinctness, the parts never aj^aring uncertain or 
confused, or, as a musician would say, slurred ; 
and all those smaller parts which are comprehended 
in the larger compartment are still to be there, 
however tenderly marked. 

To conclude. In all minute, detailed, and prac- 
tical excellence, generai precepts must be either 
deficient or unnecessary : for the rule is not known, 
nor is it indeed to any purpose a rule, if it be ne- 
cessary to inculcate it on every occasion. It. 

NOTE LVII. Verse 772. 
Whence Art, fty praeUee, to perfeetUm soars. 

After this the Poet says, that he passes over in 
silence many things wldch will be more amply 
treated in his conunentary. 

" Mnlta sapersUeo qa« Commcntaria diccnt" 

VOL. III. M 
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But as be a^yer lived to write that Commentary, 
bis translator has taken the. liberty to pass over 
this line in silence also. 

NOTE LVIII. Verse 776. 
What time the pride of Bourbon urg'd his way, Sfc, 

Du Piles, and after him Dryden, call this hero 
Louis XIII. but the later French Editor, whom I 
have before quoted, will needs have him to be the 
XIV • His note is as follows : <' At theaccession 
of Louis XIV. Du Fresnoy had been ten years at 
Rome, therefore the epoch, marked by the poeijt, 
falls probably upon the first years of that Prince,; 
that is to say, upon the years 1643 or 1644. The 
thunders which he darts on, the Alps, allude to U^e 
successes of our arms in the Milanese and in Pied- 
.mont : and the Alcides, who is born again in France 
for the defence of his country, is the conqueror of 
Rocroy, the young Duke of Anguienj^ afterwards 
called Le Grand Cond6.'' I am apt to suspect 
that all this fine criticism is false, though I do pot 
think it worth while to controvert it. Whether the 
poet meant to compliment Louis XI JI. or the little 
boy that succeeded him, (for he was only six years 
old in the year 1644,) he was guilty of gross 
flattery. It is impossible, however, frokn the con- 
struction of the sentence, that Lodovicus Borbo- 
nidum Decus, and Gallicus Alcides, could mean 
any more than one identical person ; and conse- 
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quently the Editor's notion concerning the Grand 
Cond6 is indisputably false. I have, therefore, 
taken the whole passage in the same sense that Du 
Piles did : and hare also, like him, used the Poet's 
phrase of the Spanish Li&n, in the concluding line, 
rather than that of the Spanish Geryon, to which 
Mr. Dryden has transformed him: His reason, 
I suppose, for doings this was, that the monster 
Geryon was of Spanish extractifon, and the Ne* 
mean Lion, which Hercules kiUed, was of Pelopon- 
nesus ; but we are told by Martial,* that there was a 
fountain in Spain called Nemea, which, perhaps, 
led Fresnoy astray in this passage. However this 
be, Hercules kilted so many lions, besides that 
which constituted the first of his twelve labours, 
that either he, or at least some one of his name^ 
sakes, may well be supposed to have killed one in 
Spain. Geryon is described by all the Poets as 
a man with three heads, and therefore could not 
w^ll have been called a lion by Fresnoy *, neither 
does the plural Ora mean any more than the Jatcs 
of a single beast. So Lucan, lib. iv. ver, 739. 

Quippe ubi non sonipes motus clangore tubarum 

Saxa quatit pulsu, rigldos vexantia frsenos 

Ora terens^ M. 



* ATidem rigens Dircenna placabit sitim 
£t Nemea qote vincit uives. 

Mart, lib. i. Epig, 50, de Hipso, toe. M. 
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NOTE LIX. Vebsb 785. 

But mark the Protem-poHc^ ofBtate. 

If this translation should liye as many years as 
the original has done already, which by its being 
printed with that original, and illustrated by such 
a commentator, is a thing not impossible/ it may 
not be amiss, in order to prevent an hallucination 
of some future critic, similar to that of the French 
Editor, mentioned in the last note, to conclude with 
a memorandum that the translation was finished, 
and these occasional verses added, in the year 
.1781; leaving, however, the political sentiments 
which they express, to be approved or condemned 
by him, as the annals of the time (written at a pe- 
riod distant enough for history to become impartial) 
liftay determine bis judgment. M. 
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The following little piece has been constantly an- 
nexed to M. Du Fresno y's Poem. It is 
here given from the former Editions : but the 
liberty has been taken of making some alterations 
in the Version, which/ when compared with the 
original in French, appeared either to be done 
very carelessly by Mr. Drtden, or (what is 
more probable) to be the work of some inferior 
hand which he employed on the occasion. 

M. 
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Painting was in its perfection amongst the 
Greeks. The principal schools were at Sycion, 
afterwards at Rhodes, at Athens, and at Corinth, 
and at last in Rome. Wars and luxury having^ 
overthrown the Roman Empire, it was totally ex- 
tinguished, together with all the noble arts, the 
studies of humanity, and other sciences. 

It began to appear again in the year 1450, 
amongst some painters of Florence, of which 
Domenico Ghirlandaio was one, who was master 
to Michel Angelo, and had some kind of reputation, 
though his manner was Gothic, and very dry. 
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Michel Angelo* his disciple, flourished in the 
times of Julius II. Leo X. and of seven succes- 
sive popes. He was a painter, a sculptor, and an 
architect, hoth civil and military. The choice 
which he made of his attitudes was not always 
beautiful or pleasing ; his gusto of design was not 
the finest, nor his outlines the most elegant : the 
folds of his draperies, and the ornaments of his 
habits, were neither noble nor gracefDl. He was 
not a little fantastical or extravagant in his compo- 
sitions ; he was bold, even to rashness, in taking 
liberties against the rules of perspective ; his co- 
louring is not over true, or very pleasant : he knew 
not the artifice of light and shadow ; but he de- 
signed more learnedly, and better understood all 
the knittings of the bones, and the ofBce and situa- 
tion of the muscles, than any of the modem painters. 
There appears a certain air of greatness and seve- 
rity in his figures, in both which he has oftentimes 
succeeded. But above the rest of his excellencies, 
was his wonderful skill in architecture, wherein he 
has not only surpassed all the modems, but even 
the ancients also; the St. Peter's of Rome, the 
St. John's of Florence, the Capitol, the Palazzo 
Famese, and his own house are sufficient tes- 
timonies of it. His disciples were, Marcello 
Venusti, II Rosso, Georgio Vasari, Fra. Bastiano 
(who commonly painted for him), and many other 
Florentines. 

Pietro Perugino designed with sufficient know- 
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ledge of nature; but he is dry, and his manner 
little. His disciple was Raffadle Saniio, who, 
was bom €« Good^Friday, in the year 1485, snd 
died on Good-Friday, in the year IfiSO ; so that 
be lived only thirtyi-seven years aomplete. He 
surpassed all modern painters, because he pos- 
sessed .more of the excellent parts of painting than 
suiy other : and it is beKered that he equalled the 
attcients, excepting only loathe designed not nake^ 
bodies with so much learning as Michel Angdo-; 
bat his ^ttsto of design is purer tind much better. 
He pointed not witib so goodi so full, and so 
graceful a maoaer as Corregio: Horhas he any 
thing of the contrast qf light atid shadow, or so 
strong and free a colonring as Titian ; but he had 
a b^er disposition in his pieces, withont com- 
parison, than eitiier Titian, Corregio, Michel An- 
geio, or all the rest of the succeeding painters to 
our days. His choice of attitudes, of heads, of 
ornaments, the arrangement of his drapery, his 
manner of designing, his variety, his contrast, 
-bis expression were beautiful in perfection; but 
above all, he possessed the graces in so ad- 
vantageous a manner, that he has never since 
been equalled by any other. There are por- 
traits (or single figures) of his, which are well 
executed. He was an admirable architect. He 
was handsome, well made, civil and goodrna- 
tured, never refusing to teach another what he 
knew himself. He had many scholars : amongst 
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^iken Oiulio Romano, Polydorey Chtudenxio, 6io- 
▼anoi d'Udine, and Midiael Coxia. Hia grayer 
waa Mark Antonioy wfaoae prmta are admirable for 
the correctness of thekr outtinea. 

Oiulio Romano waa the most excellent of all 
Raffaelle's disciples; he had conceptions which 
were more extraordinary^ more profound, and more 
elevated, than even his master himself: he waa also 
a great architect; his gustowas pure and exquisite. 
He was a great inutator of the anttents, giring a 
clear testimony in all his productions, that he was 
.desirous to restore to practice the same forms and 
fabrics which were antient. He had the good for- 
tune to find great persons, who committed to him 
the care of edifices, vestibules, and porticoes, all 
tetrastyles, xistes, theatres, and such other places 
as are now' in use. He was wonderful in his 
choice of attitudes. His manner was drier and 
harder than any of RaffiieUe's school.. He did 
not exactly understand either light and shadow, or 
colouring. He is frequently harsh and ungraceful ; 
the folds of hia draperies are neither beautiful nor 
great, easy nor natural, but all of them imaginary, 
and too like the habits of fantastical comedians. 
He was well versed in polite learning. His 
disciples were Pirro Ligorio, (who was admirable 
for antique buildings, as towns, temples, tombs, 
and trophies, and the situation of ancient edifices), 
^neas Yico, Bonasone, Georgio Mantuano, and 
others* 
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Polydore, a disciple of Raffaelle, designed adi- 
mirably well as to the practical part, having a par- 
ticular gonius for friezes, as we may see by those 
of white and black, which he has painted at Rome. 
He imitated the ancients^ but his manner was 
greater than that of Giulio Romano ; nevertheless 
Giulio seems to be the truer. Some admirable groups 
are seen-^in his works, and such as are not else- 
where to be found. He coloured sery seldom, and 
made l^ndsc^es in a tolerably good taste. 

Giovanni Bellini, one of the first who was of 
any consideration at Venice, painted very drily, 
according to the manner of his time. He was 
very knowing both in architecture and perspective. 
He was Titian's first master; which may easily be 
observed in the earlier works of that noble disciple i 
in which we may remark that propriety of colours 
mrhich his master has observed. 

About this time Giorgione, the contemporary of 
Titian^ came to excel in portraits, and also in 
greater works. He first began to make choice of 
glowing and agreeable colours : the perfection and 
entire harmony of which were afterwards to be 
found in Titian's pictures. He dressed his figures 
wonderfully well : and it may be truly said, that 
but for him, Titian had never arrived to that height 
of 'perfection, which proceeded from the rivalship 
and jealousy which prevailed between them. 

Titian was one of the greatest colourists ever 

VOL. III. N 
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kaowtt : lie deBigntd witb ttweii move ene and 
piactice tban Gioiipoii«» TlMre are to be sees 
women and children of his hand^ whieh are adaur* 
abk both for design and colouring; the gasto of 
Ihem is delicale^ charming^ and noble, with a cer- 
tain pleasiag negligence in tbe head-diesaes, dra- 
peries^ and ornaments, which are wholly peculiar 
to himself. As for tbe figures of men, he has do* 
s%ned them but moderately well: these are even 
some of his draperies which are mean, and in 
a little taste. Bis painting is wMiderfiilly glow- 
ing, sweet, and delicate. He drew portraits which 
were extremely noble : the attitudes of them being 
Tcry graceful, grare, dirersified, and adorned 
after a very becoming fashion. No man ever 
painted landscape in ao great a manner, so weH 
coloured, and with such tmth of nature. For 
eight or ten years' space, he copied, with grsait 
labour and exactness whatsocTsr he andertook; 
thereby to make himself an easy way, and to 
establish some general maxims for >his foture con- 
duct. Besides Ae excellentgusto which he had In 
colouring, in which he eicelled all mortal men, he 
perfectly understood how to give every thing those 
touches which were most suitable and proper to 
them: such as distinguished ihem from each other, 
and which gave the greater spirit, and die most of 
truth. The pictures which he made in his beginning, 
and in the declensimi of his age, are of a dry and 
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tttttOMif. Hft Kred siMtyufliii^ yeafi. Bk 
imckjieB 1M^««6 PmIo VerotiiHSe^ Oiacomo Tiiiloi^, 
Cljftcomo da l^onle Baddimoy aad his sons. 

Pftdio Veronefle was wonderfully graceful in 
his airs if wotaen, witii great raifety of brilliant 
draperies, Mid incre^ble yifadty and ease ; never- 
theless his eomposilion is somedmes improper, and 
his design incorrect: but his colouring, and what- 
soever depends on it, is so very charming in his 
pictures, that it surpriis^ at the first sight, and 
ftiakes us totally fcrget those other qualities in 
whidi he fails. 

Tintoret was the disciple of Titian ; great in de- 
sign and practice, but sometiBies also greatly extra- 
vagant. He had an admirable genius for painting, 
but not so great an affection Imt his art, or patience 
hi the execulive part of it, as he had fire and viva- 
city of nature. He yet has made pictures not in- 
fetior to those of Dtian. Hie composition and de- 
oorations are for ^e most part rude, and his out- 
fines are incorrect; but his cdouring, and all that 
depends upon it, is admirable. 

The Bassans had a more mean and poor gusto 
in paittiing than Itntoret, and their designs were 
also less conect than his. They had, indeed, an 
excellent maner of colouring, and have touched all 
kinds of animals wilh an admirable hand ; but were 
notoriously imperfect in composition and design. 

Corregio painted at Parma two large cupolas 
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in fresco, and some altar-pieces. This artist struck 
out certain natural and unaffected graces for his 
madonnaSf his saints, and little children, which 
werie peculiar to himself. His manner, design, and 
execution are all very great, but yet without cor* 
rectness. He had a most free and delightful pen- 
cil ; and it is to be acknowledged, that he painted 
with a strength, relief, sweetness, and vivacily of 
colouring, which nothing ever exceeded. He un- 
derstood how to distribute his lights in such a 
manner, as was wholly peculiar to himself, which 
gave a great force and great roundness to his 
figures. This manner consists in extending a large 
light, and then making it lose itself insensibly in 
the dark shadowings, which he placed out of the 
masses; and those give them this relief, without 
our being able to perceive irom whence proceeds 
so much effect, and so vast a pleasure to the sight. 
It appears, that in this part, the rest of the Lom- 
bard school copied him. He had no great choice 
of graceful attitudes, or distribution of beautiful' 
groups. His design oftentimes appears lame, and. 
his positions not well chosen : the look of his 
figures is often unpleasing: but his manner of de- 
signing heads, hands, feet, and other parts, is very 
great, and well deserves our imitation. In the 
conduct and finishing of a picture, he has done 
wonders ; for he painted with so much union, that 
his ^eatest works seem to have been finished in 
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the compass of one day; and appear as if we saw 
them in a looking-glass. His landscape is equally 
beautiful with his figures. 

At the same time with Corregio, lived and 
flourished Parmegiano; who, besides his great 
manner of colouring, excelled also both in inven-^ 
lion and design : with a genius full of delicacy and 
spirit, haying nothing that was ungraceful in his 
choice of attitudes, or in the dresses of his figures, 
which we cannot say of Corregio ; there are pieces 
of Parmegiano's very beautiful ahd correct. 

These two painters last mentioned had very 
good disciples, but they are known only to those 
of their own province ; and besides, there is little 
to be credited of what their countrymen say, for 
painting is wholly extinguished among them. 
• I say nothing of lionardo da Vinci, because I 
have seen but little of his : though he restored the 
arts at Milan, and had there many scholars. 

Lodovico Caracci, the cousin-german of An- 
nibale and Agostino, studied at Parma, after 
Corregio; and excelled in design and colouring, 
with a grace and clearness which Giiido, the 
scholar of Annibale, afterwards imitated with 
^reat success. There are some of his pictures 
to^ be seen, which are very beautiful and well un-^ 
derstood. He made his ordinary residence at 
Bblogna ; and it was he who put the pencil into the- 
hands of Annibale his cousin. 

Annibale^ ia a little time, excelled his master in 
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all patli of pMttisg* H6iMl«todCompD,Ti«iM» 
and lUffaelle^ ia Ibrir diffweat nMsert m Imi 
pleased; excepting only, ikat you aee noi m hii 
ptetama ike a^eneaa, die gtaoes^ a»d the channa 
of Rafiidle: aad hia outUnea are neiiher ao p«ra 
nor ao degani aa hia^ la all ailMf ihiaga he ia 
woaderMly aocomplaihedy aad of aa imiveraal 
faniua. 

Agoatiao, brother to Annibala^ waa also a teiy 
good painter^ aad an adaurable graver. He had a 
natund son, called Aaloaio,iriio died ait the age of 
thirty-fiTO; and ndio (aocording to tte general 
opiaioD) ifTonld hare auTpasaed hia undo Aanifaalo 9 
for, by what he left beUnd bki, it afpeare dMt ha 
waa of a nMre lofty gemua. 

Guido efaiefly inutatad LodoTieo Claraoat» yet 
retained alwaya aomewhst of the manner wUeh hia 
OMstsr, Denis Oalvart, the ¥lamng» ftanght Uas* 
This CaWart Ut^ at Bologna, and waa comiie* 
titor oaad liral to Lodovieo Caraeei. Onido auide 
the aame nae of Albeit Duier aa Virgil did of oU 
Snnius, borrowed what pleaaed hfan, and mode tl 
afterwards hia Own; Ihat is, he aeooiamedated 
what waa good In Albeit to hb own manners 
whieh he executed with ao modi graoebdness uid 
beau^, that he got aM>re money and repntationt in 
his time than any of his asastefn, and than aH the 
schdars of the Caraeeis, thongh Oey weie of gienltl 
capacity than himself. Hia hdada yMd ne i 
ner of preeedenoe to those of Baffaelle, 
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. 8kto Bftd^loeehi designed the be«t, cf »U hit 
diteiplefl; but he died young, 

DonftBiehino w«s & yery knowing paiiitAr» 4ad 
very l«b«Hriouft« but of ap great natural eadowt 
menta. It ua ^nejt he waa profoundly skilled in all 
the parts of painting, but wantii^ genius^as I said)* 
he iUd leias of noblmiess in hia worifis than aU the 
rest who studied in the school of the Caraocis. 

AlbikBt was eraeUent in aU the parts of painting* 
and a polite scholar. 

Lanfiranoo* a mm of a ^^reat and sprii^tly wit« 
Mipported his reputatjon for a long time wilk an 
fOLtsmdinary gusto of design wd cdouring: bat 
his foModatipn being only on tho praotioal part, he 
at length lo^t ground in piwt of eorrectnesaj so 
thi^a^anyof U#{ne«2es ^[qpiear ext^ya^^t and ian« 
tasticat ; and ^er hb decease* the school of the 
Cefaewiwoftt daily to decay, ill all the parts of 

IMiniiing* 
^Sio* Viola was very old before he learned land'^ 

««ape; the knowledge of which wes imparted to 
hicn by A«Bibale Cavaccii who took pleasure to 
lAilruct him; 90 that he paintedmany of that kind* 
^hioh ere wooderfuUgr fine and well coloured* 

If W0 cent our eyes towards Germany and thn 
liow Countriea» we may there behold Albert Durer» 
IiUcee Van l#yden» Holbein, AWegrave, ^c. who 
from all eonteoipovwes, Aaicngst these* Albert 
fiiwef e^d Holbein were both of them wooderfliUy 
knowingi a^d hod certainly been of the first foiii 
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of painters, had they travelled into Italy ; for no- 
thing can be laid to their charge, but only that thejr 
had a gothic gusto. Aa for Holbein, his execution 
surpassed even that of Raffaelle ; and I have seen a 
portrait of his painting, with which one of Titian's 
could not come in competition. 

Amongst the Flemings appeared Rubens, who 
had, from his birth, a lively, free, noble, and uni-^ 
Versal genius : a genius capable not only of raising 
him to the rank of the ancient painters, but also to 
the highest employments in the service of his 
country; so that he was chosen for one of the most 
important embassies in our time. His gusto of 
design savours somewhat more of the Flemish than 
of the beauty of the antique, because he stayed not 
long at Rome. And though we cannot, but ob- 
serve in all his paintings ideas which are great 
and noble, yet it must be confessed, that generally 
speaking, he designed not correctly ; but, for aU 
the other parts of painting, he was as absolute 
a master of them, and possessed them all as 
thoroughly as any of his predecessors in that noble 
art. His principal studies were made in Lom- 
bardy, affer the works of Titian, Paolo Veronese; 
and Tintoret,- whose cream he has skimmed (if you 
will allow the phrase), and extracted from their 
several beauties many general maxims and infalli'* 
ble rules which he always followed, and by which 
he has acquired in his works a greater facility than 
that of Titian ; more of purity, truth, and science 
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than Paolo Veronese ; and more of majesty, re- 
pose, and moderation than Tintoret. To conclude ; 
his manner is so solid, so knowing, and so ready, 
that it may seem this rare accomplished genius was 
sent from heaven to instruct mankind in the art of 
painting. 

His school was full of admirable disciples; 
amongst whom Vandyck was he who best compre- 
hended all the rules and general maxims of his 
master; and who has even excelled him in the de- 
licacy of his carnations, and in his cabinet-pieces ; 
but his taste, in the designing part, was nothing 
better than that of Rubens. 
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TO 

HIS TRANSLATION, 

COHtAimNa A PABALUt aETWBBN 

POFTBT AND PAINTING. 



It was thought proper to insert in this place the 
pleasing Preface which Mr, Drtben printed be- 
fore his Translation of M. Du Fresnot's Poem. 
There is a charm in that great writer's prose pecu- 
liar to itself; and though, perhaps, the parallel 
between the two arts, which he has here drawn, be 
too superficial to stand the test of strict criticism, 
yet it will always give pleasure to readers of taste, 
even when it fails to satisfy their judgment, M. 



MR. DRYDEN'S PREFACE: 

WITH A PARALLEL OF 

POETRY AND PAINTING, 



It may be reasonably expected that I should say 
something on my behalf, in respect to my pre- 
sent undertaking. First then, the reader may be 
pleased to know, that it was not of my own x^hoice 
that I undertook this work. Many of our most 
skilful painters, and bther artists, were pleased to 
recommend this author to me, as one who perfectly 
understood the rules of painting ; who gave th« 
best and most concise instructions for performance, 
and the surest to inform the judgment of all who 
loved this noble art; that they who before were 
rather fond of it, than knowingly admired it, might 
defend their inclination by their reason ; that they 
might understand those excellencies which they 
blindly Valued, so as not to be farther imposed on 
by bad pieces, and to know when nature was well 
imitated by the most able masters. It is true in- 
deed, and they acknowledge it, that besides the 
rules which are given in this treatise, or which can 
be given in any other to make a perfect judgment 
of good pictures, and to value them more or lessr 
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when compared with aDolher» there is farther re- 
quired a long Vbnyeraation with the best pieces, 
which are not very frequent either in France or 
England : yet some we have, not only from die 
hands of Holbein> Rubens, and Vandyck, (one of 
them admirable for history^painting, and the other 
two for foittnttU), but irf many Flemiak masters, 
and those not inconsiderable, though for design not 
equal to the Italians. And of these latter also, 
we are not mifiiniislied wMi 8oai« pieces of Riaflh^ 
die, *ntian,Corregio, Midiel Aiigelo, andodwiK. 
Silt to return to my own liftdertakkig ^this traas-* 
lalion^ I fredty own UMt I Aewght myself imoa- 
pabk of performing it, 6tth€»r to tiielr stttisfactton, 
or my own credit Not but lliat I imdeivlood Hm 
drigind Lalin, fmd the Freneh aitthor perte|is a* 
well us most Engliflhmen ; b^ I was «ot suftd* 
ently Tersed in die terms of art : and tterefore 
diougfat that many of those persons, who put this 
honourable task on me, were nKM'e aUe to perform 
it tfaentsehres, as nadoubledfy Ihey were* But 
tiiey assuring me of dteir essistaiice in oo tr ee ti Bg 
my faults, where I spoke inq^operly, I was en- 
eourttged to attempt it, tliat I might not be wanting 
in what 1 eouU^ to satisfy the desires of so many 
gentlemen who were willing to gm the world this 
useful work. They hare effiecftudly performed 
their promise to me, and I hate been as careful on 
my side to take their adyice on all things ; so Ihat 
the reader may assure himself of a t<rfer«ble trans- 
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lataoii; not dofsM, for I preposed iMt tbM to 
myself » but fiumilittry clear^ and iiMtrtictive; in any 
of iiffaioh parU» if I faavo fulled, the faidt lies wiMlIy 
«t my door,. In tkis o»e pBriieular oaly, I must 
beg die reader's pardoa : Ae prose traasla^ii of 
the poem is not free from poetioai exptessions, and 
I dare not promise that some of themarenotfiistian» 
or at kast hi^^ly meta^^ricd ; but Ais being a 
fault in the first digestion), that is, the origittal 
latin), was not to be temedied in the seeood, vix. 
the traulation ; and I may confidently eay, tl|«t 
whoever had attempted it, must hare fiilfen into 
the same inooKreniMce, or a much greater, that of 
a false venuon*. When I oadertDok this work, I 
was already engaged in Ae tranc4i^iea of Yifgi^, 
fi?em iriiom I have borrowed only two montits, 
and am now returning to thatwhieh X ought to 
understand better. In the SMan^ time, I beg the 
reader's pardon for entertainiog him so long with 
myself; it is an usual part of ill manners in aH 
authors, and ahaost in all mankind, <o trouble 
othem with their business ; and I was so sensible 
<^ it before-hand, tiiat I had not now eommitted it, 
unless some coneernments of the readers had been 
interwoven with my own. But I know not, while 
I am atoning for one error, if I am not falling into 
aaoth^ : for I have been importuned to say some- 
thing forther of this art ; and to make some obser- 
vations on it, in relation to Ihe likeness and 
apeement wkmh it has with poetry its sfster. But 
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before I proceed, it will not be amiss, if I copy 
from Bellori (a most ingenious author) some part 
of his idea of a painter, which cannot be unpleasing, 
at ieasrt to such who are conversant in the philoso- 
phy of Plato ; and to avoid tediousness, I will not 
translate the whole discourse, but take and leave 
as I find occasion. 

^' God Almighty, in the fabric of the universe, 
first contemplated himself, and reflected on his 
own excellencies ; from which he drew and con- 
stituted those first forms, which are called ideas, 
so that every species which was afterwards ex- 
pressed, was produced from that first idea, forming 
that wonderful contexture of all created beings. 
But the celestial bodies above the moon being in- 
corruptible, and not subject to change, remained for 
ever fair and in perpetual order. On the contrary, 
all things which are sublunary, are subject to 
change, to deformity and to decay; and though 
nature always intends a consummate beauty in her 
productions, yet, through the inequality of the 
matter, the forms are altered ; and in particular, 
human beauty suffers alteration for the worse, as 
we see to our mortification, in the deformities and 
disproportions which are in us. For which reason, 
the artfiil painter, and the sculptor, imitating the 
Divine Maker, form to themselves, as well as they 
are able, a model of the superior beauties ; and 
reflecting on them, endeavour to correct and amend 
the common nature, and to represent it as it was 
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first created, without feult, either in colour or 
in lineament. 

" This idea, which we may call the goddess of 
painting and of sculpture, descends upon the 
marble and the cloth, and becomes the original 
of those arts; and, being measured by the com- 
pass of the intellect, is itself the measure of the 
performing hand ; and being animated by the ima- 
gination, infuses life into the image. The idea of 
die painter and the sculptor is undoubtedly that 
perfect and excellent example of the mind, by imi- 
tation of which imagined form all things are re- 
presented which fall under human sight : such is 
the definition which is made by Cicero, in his book 
of the Orator, to. Brutus. * As therefore in forms 

* and figures, there is somewhat which is excellent 

* and perfect, to which imagined species all things 

* are referred by imitation, which are the. objects 

* of sight ; in like manner we behold the species of 

* eloquence in our minds, the effigies, or actual 

* image of which we seek in the organs of our hear- 

* ing. This is likewise confirmed by Proclus, in 

* the dialogue of Plato, called Timaeus : If, says 

* be, you take a man as he is made by nature, and 

* compare him with another who is the effect of art, 

* the work of nature will always appear the less 

* beautiful, because art is. more accurate than na- 

* ture/. But Zeuxis, who, from the choice which 
he made of five virgins, drew that wonderful pic- 
ture of Helena, which Cicero, in bis Orator before- 

vou III. o 
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mentioned^ sets befoce us, as the most perfect 
example of beauty, at the same time admonishes a 
painter to contemplate the ideas of the most natural 
forms; and to make a judicious choice of several 
bodies, all of them the most elegant which we can. 
find : by which we may plainly understand, that he 
thought it impossible to find in any one body all 
those perfections which he sought for the accom- 
plishment of a Helena, because nature in. any in- 
dividual person makes notlung that is perfect ul 
all its parts. For this reasdn Maximus Tyrius 
also says, that the image which is taken by a 
painter from several bodies, produces a beauty, 
which it is impossible to find in any single natumi 
body, approaching to the perfection of the fiurest 
statues. Thus nature, on this account, is so much 
inferior to art, that those artists who propose lo 
themselves only the imitation or likeness of such or 
such a particular person, without election of those 
ideas before mentioned, have often been reproached 
for that omission. Demetrius was taxed for being 
too natural ; Dionysius was also blamed for 
drawing men like us, and was commonly called 
'ApBpair6ypa<jiOQ, that is, a painter of men. In 
our times, Michel Angelo da Caravaggio was 
esteemed too natural: he drew persons as they 
were; and Bamboccio, and most of the Dutch 
painters, have drawn the worst likeness. Lysip- 
pus, of old, upbraided the common sort of sculp- 
tors for making men such as they were found in 
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nature; and boasted of bimself^ that he made them 
nfi they ought to be ; which is a precept of Aris- 
totle> given as ^ell to poets as to painters. 
Phidias raised an adiniration even to astonishment 
inthbse who beheld his statues, with the forms 
Hiiich he gave to his gods and heroes, by imitating 
the idea* rd^er than nature; and Gieero, speaking 
6f bins,'' affirms; that figuring Jupiter and Pallas, 
he did nbrdontemplate any object from whence he 
took any Kkeness, but considered in his own mind 
a great and admirable form of beauty^ and accord- 
ing to that image in his soul he directed the opera- 
tion of hid hand. Seneca also seems to wonder 
that Phidias, having never beheld either Jove or 
Pallas, yet could conceive their divine images in 
his mind. Apollonius Tyanteus says the same in 
etber words, diat the fancy more instructs the 
j^intelr than the imitation ; for the last makes only 
the things which it sees, but the first makes also 
Ifhe things which it never sees. 

*^ Leon Battista Alberti tells us, that we ought 
not so much to love the likeness as the beauty, 
dnd to choose from the fairest bodies severally the 
ftiirest parts. lionarda da Yinci instructs the 
painter to form this idea to himself; and iftafFaelle, 
the greatest of all modern masters, writes thus to 
Castiglione, concerning his Galatea: ' To paint a 
*- fair one, it is necessary for me to see many fair 
'^ones ; but because there is so great a scarcity of 
*' lovely woBien, I am constrained to make use of ' 
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< one certain idea^ which I have formed to myself 

* in my own fancy.' Guido Reni sending to Rome 
his St. Michael^ which he had painted for the 
church of the Capuchins, at the same time wrote 
to Monsignor Massano, who was the maeslro di 
cam (or steward of the house) to Pope Urban 
VII. in this manner: ^ I wish I had the wings of 

* an angel» to have ascended into paradise, and 
' there to have beheld the forms of Uiese beatified 
' spirits, from which I might have copied my arch- 
^ angel : but not being able to mount so high, it 

* was in vain for me to search his resemblance here 
' below; so that I was forced to make an intra- 
' spection into my own mind, and into that idea of 
' beauty, which I have formed in my own ima- 

* gination. . I have likewise created there the con- 

* trary idea of deformity and ugliness; but I leave 
' the consideration of it till I paint the devil, and in 
' the mean time shun the very thought of it as much 
' as possibly I can, and am even endeavouring to 

* blot it wholly out of my remembrance.' There 
was not any lady in all antiquity who was mistress of 
so much beauty, as was to be found, in the Venus 
of Gnidus, made by Praxiteles, or the Minerva of 
Athens, by Phidias, which was therefore called 
the beautiful form. Neither is there any man of 
the present age equal in the strength, proportion, 
and knitting of his limbs, to the Hercules of Far- 
nese, made by Glycon ; or any woman who can 
justly be compared with the Medicean Venus of 
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Cleomenes. And upon this account the noblest 
poets and the best orators, when they desire to ce^- 
lebrate any extraordinary beauty, are forced to 
have recourse to statues and pictures, and to draw 
their persons and faces into comparison : Ovid, 
endeavouring to express'the beauty of Syllarus, the 
fairest of the Centaurs, celebrates him as next in 
perfection to the most admirable statues : 

Gratns in ore vigor, cervix, humerique,'manusque, 
Pectoraque, artificam laudatis proxima signis. 

A pleasing vigour his fair face ezpressM ; 
His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his breast, 
Did next in gracefblness and beauty stand. 
To breathing figures of the sculptor's hand. 

In another place he sets Apelles above Venus : 

Si Venerem Cols nunqnam pinxisset Apelles, 
Mersa sub sequoreis ilia lateret aquis. 

' Thus varied : 

One birth to seas the Cyprian Goddess ow*d, 
A second birth the painter's art bestow'd : 
Less by the seas than by his pow'r was giv'n ; 
They made her live, but he advanced to heaven. 

'< The idea of this beauty is indeed various, 
according to the several forms which the painter or 
sculptor would describe ; as one in strength, ano- 
ther in magnanimity; and sometimes it consists in 
cheerfulness, and sometimes in delicacy, and is 
always diversified by the sex and age. 

** The beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno 
another : Hercules and Cupid are perfect beauties. 
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though of dtfei^ent kinds ; for beauty is only that 
whiph makes all things as they are in their ,pi;c^(ier 
and perfect nature^ which the best painters always^ 
choose, by contemplating the forms of each. We 
ought farAer to consider, that a picture being the 
representation of a human action, the painter ought 
to retain in his mind the examples of all affection^ 
and passions ; as a poet preserves the idea of an 
angry man, of one who is fearful, sad, or merry ; 
and so of all the rest; for it is impossible to ex- 
press that with the hand, which never entered into 
the imagination. In this manner, as I have rudely 
and briefly shown you, painters and sculptors 
choosing the most degant natural beauties* perfec- 
tionate the idea, and advance their art, even above 
nature itself, in her individual productions, which 
is the utmost mastery of human performance. 

'' From hence arises that astonishment, and al- 
most adoration, which is paid by the knowing to 
those divine remains of antiquity. From hence 
Phidias, Lysippus, and other noble sculptors, are 
still held in veneration; and Apelka, 2eoxis, 
Protogenes, and^other admirable painters, though 
their works arepeii#hed» are, and will be eternally 
admjred; who^U of them drew 9&$t the ideas of 
perfection ; which are the miracles of natiii^, -^the 
providence of the understanding, the exemplars of 
the mind, the light of the fancy ; the sim, whi^b^ 
from its rising, inspired the statue of Memnoii; and 
the fire which warmed into life the image of 
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Ptometheus ; it is this width causes the Graces and 
the Loves to take up their habitations in the hardest 
aarfoley and to subsist in the emptiness of light and 
shadows. But since the idea of eloquence is as 
iqjferior to that of paintings as die force of words is 
to die sight, I must here break off abruptly ; and 
hairing conducted the reader, as it were» to a secret 
WiUk, there leave him in the imdst of silence to 
contemplate those idess which I have only sketched, 
and which every man must finish to himself.'^ 

In these pompous expressions, or such as these, 
the Italian has given you his idea of a painter ; and 
though I cannot miich commend the style, I must 
needs say> there is somewhat in the matter : Plato 
himself is accustomed to write loftily, imitating, as 
the critics tell us, the manner of Homer ; but surely 
that iinimitable poet had not so mudi of smoke in 
his wridngs, though not less of fire. But in short, 
this is the present genius of Italy. What Pfailos- 
tratus tells us, in the proem of his Figuref, is some- 
what (duner, and therefore I will translate it almost 
word for word : ** He who will righdy govern the 
art of painting) ought, of necessity, first to understand 
human nature. He ought likewise to be endued 
with a genius to express the signs of their passions 
whom he represents, and to make the dumb as it 
were to speak : he must yet further understand 
what is contained in the constitution of the cheeks, 
in the temperament of the eyes, in the naturalness 
(if I may so ctll it) of the eye brows ; and in ^hort^ 
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whatsoever belongs to the mind and thought. He 
who thoroughly possesses all these things will ob- 
tain the whole, and the hand will exquisitely re- 
present the action of every particular person ; if it 
happens that he be either mad or angry, melancholic 
or cheerful, a sprightly youth, or a languishing 
lover : in one word, he will be able to paint what- 
soever is proportionable to any one. And even in 
all this there is a sweet error without causing any 
sham^ : for the eyes and mind of the beholders be- 
ing fastened on objects which have no real being, 
as if they were truly! existent, and being induced 
by them to believe them so, what pleasure is it not 
capable of giving ? The antients, and other wise 
men, have written many things concerning the sym- 
metry, which is in the art of painting : constituting 
as it were some certain laws for the proportion of 
every member ; not thinking it possible for a painter 
to undertake the expression of those motions which 
are in the mind, without a concurrent harmony in 
the natural measure : for that which is out of its 
own kind and measure is not received from nature, 
whose motion is always right. On a serious con- 
sideration of this matter, it will be found, that the 
art of painting has a wonderful aiffinity with that of 
poetry, and there is betwixt them a certain common 
imagination. For, as the poets introduce the gods 
and heroes, and all those things which are either 
majestical, honest, or delightful; in like manner, 
the painters, by the virtue of their outlines/ colours. 
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lights^ aod shadows, represent the same things and 
persons in their pictares/' Thus, as convoy ships 
either accompany, or should accompany their mer- 
chants, till they may prosecute the rest of their 
voyage without danger, so Philostratus has brought 
me thus far on my way, and I can now sail on 
without him. He has begun to speak of the great 
relation betvrixt painting and poetry, and thither 
the greatest part of this discourse, by my promise, 
was directed. I have not engaged myself to any 
perfect method, neither am I loaded with a full 
cargo : it is sufficient if I bring a sample of some 
' goods in this voyage. It will be easy for others to 
add more, when the commerce is settled: for a 
treatise, twice as large as this, of painting, could 
not contain all that might be said on the paxaUel 
of these two sister arts. I will take my rise from 
Bellori before I proceed to the author of this book. 
The business of his preface is to prove, that a 
learned painter should form to himself an idea of 
perfect nature. This image he is to ^et before his 
mind in all his undertakings, and to draw from 
thence, as from a storehouse, the beauties which 
are to enter into his work : thereby correcting na- 
ture from what actually sh^ is in individuals, to 
what she ought to be, and what she was created. 
.Now as this idea of perfection is of little use in 
portraits, or the resemblances of particular persons, 
so peither is it in the characters of comedy or tra- 
gedy, which are never to be made perfect, but al« 
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ways to i>e drawn mA some specks of fraiLly tod 
deficienoe ; sach as they have been described to 
us in history, if they \tere real characters ; or such 
as the poet began to show them, at their first ap- 
pearance, if they were only fictitious, o^ imaginary. 
The perfection €i such stage itharacteirs con^ts 
cluefly In their likeness to the deficient faulty na- 
ture, which b their original ; only (as it is observed 
more at large hereafter) in such teases there will 
always be found a better likeness and a worse, and 
the better is cobstantly to be diosen ; I mean in 
tragedy, which represents the figures of the highest 
form among mankind : thus, in portraits, the painter 
w31 not tA% that side of the face which has some 
notorious blemish in it, but either draw it in profile, 
as Apelles did Antigonus, who had lost one of hiB 
eyes, or else shadow thfe more imperfect sidef : for 
an ingenious flattery is to be allowed to the pro- 
fessors of both arts, so long as the likeness is not 
destroyed. It is irue, that all manner of imper- 
fections must not be taken away from the charac- 
ters ; and the reason is, that there may be left some 
grounds of pity for their misfoftuaes : we can never 
be grieved for their . miseries Who are thoroughly 
wicked, and have thereby justly called their cala- 
mities on themselves : such men are the natural 
aljeots of our hatred, not of- our commiseration. 
If^ on the other side) their charaoters were wholly 
perfect, such as> for example, the character of a 
saint or martyr in a play, his or her misfortunes 
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woidd produce impiotts thouf^ in the beholders ; 
they would accnse the Heaveos of injustice^ and 
think of leaving a religion where piety was so ill 
requited* I say the greater paift would be tempted 
so to do; I say, not that they onght ; and the con- 
sequence is too dangerous for the practice. In 
this I haye accused myself for my own St. Catha- 
rine ; but let truth prevail. Sophocles has taken 
the just medium in his Oedipus : he is somewhat 
arrogant at his first entrance, and is too inquisitive 
through the whole tragedy ; yet these imperfectionB 
being balanced by great yirtues^ they hinder not 
our compassion for his miseries, neither yet can 
they destroy thet horror which the nature of his 
crimes have excited in us. 8uch in painting are 
the Wfirts and moles, which, adding & likeness to 
the &ce, are not, therefore, to be omitted; but 
these produce no loadiing in us ; but how far to 
proceed, and where to stop, is left to the judgment 
of ike poet uid the painter. In comedy there is 
somewhat more of the worse likeness to be taken, 
because that is often to produce laughter, which is 
occasioned by the sight of some deformity ; but for 
this I refer the reader to Aristotle. It is a sharp 
manner of instruction for Ae vulgar, who are never 
well amended till they are more than sufficiently 
exposed. That I may return to the beginning <^ 
this remark, concerning perfect ideas, I hav« only 
this to say, that the parallel is often true in epic 
poetry« 
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The k^oes of the poets are to be drawn accord- 
ing to this rule ; there is scarce a frailty to be left 
in the best of them, any more than to be found in 
a divine nature. And if iCneas sometimes weepis, 
it is not in bemoaning his own miseries, but those 
which his people undergo. If this be an imper- 
fection, the Son of God, when he was incarnate, 
shed tears of compassion over Jerusalem; and 
Lentulus describes him often weeping, but neyer 
laughing; so that Virgil is justified even from the 
Holy Scriptures. 1 have but one word more, which foT 
once I will anticipate from the author of this book. 
Though it mustbe an idea of perfection from which 
both the epic poet and the history painter draws, 
«yet all perfections ate not suitable to all subjects, 
but every one must be designed according to that 
perfect beauty which is proper to him : an Apollo 
must be distinguished from a Jupiter, a Pallas from 
a Venus ; and so in poetry, an ^neas from any 
other hero, for piety is his chief perfection. Ho- 
mer's Achilles is a kind of exception to this rule ; 
but then he is not a perfect hero, nor so intended 
by the poet. All his gods had somewhat of hu- 
man imperfection, for which he has been taxed by 
Plato as an imitator of what was bad. But Virgil 
observed his fault and mended it. Yet Achilles 
was perfect in the strength of his body, and the 
vigour of his mind. Had he been less passionate 
or less revengeful, the poet well foresaw that Hec- 
tor had been killed, and Troy taken at the first 
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assault: which had destroyed the beautiful con- 
trivance of his. IKadf and the moral of preventing 
discord amongst confederate princes, which was 
his principal intention : for the moral (as Bossu 
observes) is the first business of the poet, as being 
the. ground-work of his instruction. This being 
formed, he contrives such a design or fable as may 
be most suitable to the mora) ; after this he begins, 
to think of the persons whom he is to employ in, 
carrying on his design, and gives them the manners 
which are most proper to their several charac- 
ters. The thoughts and words are the last parts 
which give beauty and colouring to the piece. 
When I say, that the manners of the hero ought to 
be good in perfection, I contradict not the Mar-, 
quis of Normanby's opinion, in that admirable 
verse,, where, speaking of a perfect character, he 
4:alls.it 

^ A faultless monster, which the world ne'er knew :' 
For that excellent critic intended only to speak 
of dramatic characters, and not of epic. Thus at 
least I have shown, that in the most perfect poem, 
which is that of Virgil, a perfect idea was required 
and followed ; and, consequently, that all succeed- 
ing poets ought rather to imitate him, than even 
Homer. I will now proceed, as I promised, to 
the author of this book : He tells you almost in the 
first lines of it, that *^ the chief end of paintmg is 
to i^ease the eyes; and it is one great end of 
poetry to please the mind.'' Thus far the parallel. 
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of the arts holds true ; wMi this difference, ihkt 
the principal end of pauiting ii to )please> and the 
chief design of poetry is to instruct. In. this the 
latter seems to have the adyantage of the former. 
But if we consider the artists themselyes on bol& 
sides, certainly their aims are the very same ; they 
wonld hoth make sure of pleasing, and that m pre- 
ference to instruction. Next, the means of this 
pleasure is hy deceit : one imposes on the sight, 
and the other on the understanding. Fiction is of 
the essence of poetry as well as of painting : there 
is a resemblance in one, of fanman bodies, things 
and actions, which are not real ; and in the 6dier^ 
of 8t true story by a fictton. And as all stories are 
not proper subjects for an epic poem or tragedy, so 
neither are they for a noUe picture. The siub- 
jects both of the one and of the other onght to 
have nothing of immoral, low, or filthy, in them ; 
but' this being treated at large in the book itself, I 
waive it to avoid repetttton. Only I must add, 
that though Catullus, Ovid, and others, were^ 
qf another opinion, tfafSt A^: subject of poets> and' 
even their thoughts and >* expressions might be' 
loose, ptovid^ their lives were 'chaste and holy, 
yet there are no such licences pemtitted in that 
art, any more thaa in painting to design and 
colour obscene nudities. :'* Vita proba est,'' is 
no excuse ; for it will scarcely be admitted, that 
either a poet or a painter can be chaste, who 
give us the contrary examples in their writings and 
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their pictures* We see nothing d tkds kind in 
Virgil ; that which comes the niearest to it is the 
adventare of the caye, where Dido and ^neas 
were driven by the storm; yet even there, the 
poet pretends a marriage before the consumma- 
tion , and Juno herself was present at it. Neither 
is.th^reany expression in that story which a Ro- 
man matron might not read without a blush. Be- 
sides, the poet passes it over as hastily as he can, 
as if he were afraid of staying in the cave with the 
two lovers, and of being a witness to their actions* 
^ow J suppose Aat a painter would not be much 
commend&d^ who should pick oiit this cavern from 
the whole .^hueU, when there is not another in the 
work. He had better leave them in their obscu- 
rity, than let in a flash of lightning to clear the 
natural darkness of the place^ by which he must 
discover himself as much, as them. The altar- 
piecesy and holy deeoraticHis of painting, show thai 
art may be applied to better uses as well as poetry ; 
and amongst many other instances, the Farnesa 
gallery, painted by Annibale Caracci, is a suffi- 
cient witness yet remaining : the whole work being 
morally instructive, and particularly the Hercules 
Bivium, which Vs a perfect triumph of virtue over' 
vice, as it is wonderfully well described by the in-p- 
genious Bellori. 

Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the subject of a picture or of a poem. 
What it ought to be on either side pur author telU 
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US. It must in general be great and noble ; and 
in this the parallel is exactly true. The subject of a 
poet, either in tragedy, or in an epic poem, is a great 
action of some illustrious hero. It is the same in 
painting; not every action, nor every person, is 
considerable enough to enter into the cloth. It 
must be the anger of an Achilles, the piety of an 
JSneas, the sacrifice of an Iphigenia ; for heroines 
as well as heroes are comprehended in the rule. 
But the parallel is more complete in tragedy than 
in an. epic poem: for as a tragedy may be made 
Ojut of mcmy particular episodes of Homer or Virgil ; 
so may a noble picture be designed out of this or 
that particular story in either author. History is 
also fruitful of designs, both for the painter and the 
tragic poet : Curtius thrawing himself into a gdlph, 
and the two Decii sacrificing themselves for the 
safety of their country, are subjects for tragedy 
and picture. Such is Scipio restoring the Spanish, 
bride, whom he either loved, or may be supposed 
to love ; by. which he gained the hearts of a great 
nation, to interest themselves for Rome against. 
Carthage : these are all but particular pieces in 
Livy's History, and yet are full, complete subjects 
for the pen and pencil. Now the reason of this is . 
evident: tragedy and picture arc more narrowly 
circumscribed by the mechanic rules of time and . 
place than the epic poem : the time of this last is 
left indefinite. It is true. Homer took up only 
the space of eight-and-forty days for his Iliad ; 
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but whether Virgirs action was comprehended in 
a year or somewhat more, is not determined by 
Bossu. Homer made the place of his actionTroy, 
and the Grecian camp besieging it. Virgil intro- 
duces his iCneas sometimes, in Sicily, sometimes in 
Carthage, and other times at Cumae, before he 
brings him to Laurentum; and even. after that, he 
wanders again to the kingdom of Eyander and 
some parts of Tuscany,.before he returns to finish 
• the war by the death of Turnus. But tragedy, ac^ 
- cording to the practice of the antients, was always 
confined within the compass of twenty-four hours, 
and seldom takes. up so much time. As for the 
place, of it, it' was always one, and that not in a 
larger sense, as for example, a whole city, or two 
. or three several houses in it, but the market, or 
some other public place, common to the chorus and 
all the actors : which established law of theirs, I 
have not an opportunity to examine in this place, 
because I cannot do it without digression from my 
subject, though it seems too strict at the first ap- 
pearance, because it excludes all secret intrigues^ 
which are the beauties of the modem stage ; for 
nothing can be carried on with privacy, when the 
chorus is supposed to be always present. But to 
proceed: I must say this to the advantage of 
painting, even above tragedy, that what this last 
represents in the space of many hours, the former 
shows us in one moment. The actipn, the passion, 
and the manners of so many persons as are con- 

VOL. III. p 
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lained In a picture, are to-be disceraed at once in the 
twinkliDg of an eye ; at least they would be bq, if 
• the sight could travel ov^r so many different ob- 
jeeis all at once, or the mind could digest them all 
at the same instant, or point of time, . Thus in the 
famous picture of Ponssin, which r^resents the 
institution of Ate blessed Sacrament, you see t>ur 
Saviour and his twelve Disciples, all concurnng in 
the same action, after different manners, and in 
' different postures s only the manners of Jadas are 
distinguished from the rest Here is but one 'in- 
divisible point of time Obbc^ed; but one action 
performied by so mllny persons, in one room, ^and 
at the same table-; yet the eye cannot comprehend 
at once the "whole object, nor the mind foUoW it so 
fieist; it is considered at leisure and seen by In- 
tervals. Such are the subjects of noble pictures, 
and such are only to be undertdLen bf noble ^ands. 
There are other parts of nature which are meaner, 
and yet are the subjects both of painters (md of 
poets. 

For to proceed in the parallel ; as com^y is a 
representation of human life in inferior persons and 
low subjects, mid^bythat tneans creeps into the 
nature of poetry, and is a kind of juniper, a shrub 
belonging to the species of cedar; so is the painting 
of downs, the representation of a Dutch Kermis, 
the brutal sport of snick-or-snee, and a thousand 
other things of this mean invention, a kind of pic- 
ture which belongs to nature, but of the lowest 
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form. Sucb is a lazar in compariBon to a Veaus ; 
both are drawn in human figures; they have faces 
alike, though not like faces. There is yet a lower 
sort of poetry and painting which is out of nature ; 
for a farce is that in poetry which grotesque is in 
a picture i the persons and actions of a farce are 
all unnatural) and the manners false; that is, in- 
consistent with the characters of mankind. Gro- 
tesque painting is the just resemblance of this; 
and Horace begins his Art of Poetry , by describing 
such a figure with a man's head, a horse's neck, 
the wings of a bird, and a fish's tail, parts of dif- 
ferent species jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dauber : and the end of 
all thb, as he tells you afterwards, is to cause 
laughter; a very monster in Bartholomew fair, for 
the mob to gape at for their twopence. Laughter 
.is indeed the propriety of a man, but just enough 
to distinguish him from his elder brother with four 
legs. It is a kind of a bastard pleasure too, taken 
in at the eyes of the vulgar gazers, and at the 
ears of the beastly audience. Church-painters 
use it to divert the honest countryman at public 
prayers, and keep his eyes open at a heavy ser- 
pion ; and farce^scribblers make use of the same 
noble invention to entertain citizens, country 
gentlemen, and Covent-Oarden fops: if they 
ai^e merry, all goes well on the poet's side. The 
better sort go thither too, but in despair of sense 
and the just images of nature, which are the ade- 
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quate pleasures of the mind. But the author can 
give the stage no better than what was given him 
by nature; and the actors must represent such 
things as they are capable to perform, and by 
which both they and the scribbler may get their 
living. After all, it b a good thing to laugh at 
any rate; and if a straw can tickle a man, it is an 
instrument of happiness. Beasts can weep when 
they suffer, but they cannot laugh! and, as Sir 
William Davenant observes, in his preface to 
Gondibert, '' It is the wisdom of a government to 
permit plays (he might have added farces), as 
it is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horses to make them carry their burdens 
cheerfully/' 

I have already shown that one main end of 
poetry and painting is to please, and have sard 
something of the kinds of both, and of their sub- 
jects, in which they bear a great resemblance to 
each other. I must now consider them as they 
are great and noble arts: and as they are arts, 
they must have rules which may direct them to 
their common end. 

To all arts and sciences, but more particularly 
to these, may be applied what Hippocrates says of 
Physic, as I find him cited by an eminent French 
critic. ** Medicine has long subsisted in the 
world; the principles of it arc certain, and it has a 
certain way ; by both which there has been found, 
in the course of many ages> an infinite number of 
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things> the experience of which has Qonfirmed its 
usefulness and goodness. All that is wanting to 
the perfection of this art^ will undoubtedly be found, 
if able men, and such as are instructed in the an- 
tient rules, will make a farther enquiry into it, and^ 
^deavour to arrive at that which is hitherto un- 
known by that which is already known. But all, 
who having rejected the antient rules, and taken 
the opposite Ways, yet boast themselves to be mas- 
ters of this art, do but deceive others, and are 
themselves deceived ; for that is absolutely im- 
possible." 

This is notoriously true in these two arts ; for the 
way to please being to imitate nature, both the 
poets and the painters in antient times, and in 
the best ages, have studied her : and from the 
practice of both these arts the rules have been 
drawn, by which we are instructed how to please, 
and to compass that end which they obtained, by 
following their example: for nature is still the 
same in all ages, and can never be contrary to 
herself. Thus, from the practice of ^sehylus^ 
Sophocles, and Euripides, Aristotle drew his rules 
for tragedy, and Pfailostratus for painting. Thus, 
amongst the moderns, the Italian and French 
critics, by studying the precepts of Aristotle and 
Horace, and haying the example of the Grecian 
poets before their eyes, have given us the rules of 
modern tragedy, and thus the critics of the same 
countries, in the art of painting, have given the 
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precepts of perfecting that art. It is true tfiat 
poetry has one advantage over painting in these 
last ages, that we have still the remaning exann 
pies both of the Greek and Latin poets : whereas 
the painters have nothing left them from Apeiles^ 
Protogenes, Parrhasius, Zeulis, and the rest, but 
only the testimonies which are given of their in- 
comparable works. But instead of this, they h&ye 
some of their best statues, basso-relievos, cola|Ba«, 
obelisks, Stc. which are saved out of the common 
ruin, and are still preserved in Italy ; and by W6lt 
distinguishing what is proper to sculpture, and 
what to painting, and what m coittmdn to them 
both, they have jiidiciofisly repaired that loss; Hnd 
the great genius of Raffaelle and others, httviiif^ 
shcceeded to the times of barbarism and ignorianeo^ 
the knowledge of painting is now arrived to % 
supreme perfection, though the petiforiHance of it 
is much declined in: the present ag6. The greatest 
age for poetry amongst the Romans was certainly 
that of Augustus Osesar^ dnd yet we are told, 
that painting wias then at its lowest ebb> and per- 
haps sculpture was also declining at the same time. 
In the reign of Domitian, and some who succeeded 
him, poetry was but meanly cultivated, but paint- 
ing eminently fiourished. I am not here to give 
the history of the two arts, how they were both 
in a manner extinguished by Ihe irruption of ^ 
barbarous nations, and both reistored about thd 
the times of Leo X. Charles V. and Francis I. 
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though I might t>b9€urye, that neither Ariosto, nor 
any of his contemporary poets, ever arrived at the 
eicellency ofiRaffaelleg TMWf ^i^d the rest in 
painting. But in reyenge^ at tbis time, or lately 
in many countries* poetry is better practisfed than 
her sister art. To what height the magnificence 
and encDoragfanent of the present King of France 
Biay carry paiatiiig and (tcolpture ie uncertain ; but 
by what he has done before the war in which he is 
engaged, we may ext^ct what he will do after the 
happy conclusion of a p^a^e ; which is the {>rayer 
and wish of all those who. have not an interest to 
prolong the miseri^ of EiHrope. For it is most 
certain, as our author* . am^Qgs^ othj^rsr has ob<; 
serred, that reward is the spur pf jirtue, as 
weilinall good arts as in all laudable attempts; 
and emuiation, which is the other spur, wjjl never 
be wanting either amongst poets or .painters, whei^ 
particular rewards and prizes are proposed to the 
best desenrers. But to return from this digression, 
though it was almost necessary, all the rules of 
pamting are methodtcally, concisely, and yet clearly 
delivered in this present treatise which I have trans- 
lated : Bossu has not given more exact rules for 
the epic poem, nor Dacier for tragedy, in his late 
excellent translation of Aristotle, and his notes 
upon him, than our Fresnoy has made for painting : 
with the paraUel of w)iich I must resume my dis- 
course, following,. my author's text; though with 
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more brevity than I inteoded, because Virgil calb 
me. 

*< The principal and most important part of paint- 
ing is to know what is most beautiful in nature, 
and most proper for that art." That which is the . 
most beautiful is the most noble subject; so in 
poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy^ be- 
cause, as I said, the persons are greater whom .the 
poet instructs ; and, consequently, the instructions 
of more benefit to mankind : the action is likewise 
greater and more noble, and thence is derived the 
greater and more noble pleasure. 

To imitate nature well in whatsoever subject, is 
the perfection of both arts ; and that picture, and 
that poem, which comes nearest the resemblance of 
nature is the best: but it follows not, that what 
pleases most in either kind is therefore good, but 
what ought to please* Our deprietved appetites and 
ignorance of the arts mislead our judgments, and 
cause us often to take that for true imitation of 
nature, which has no resemblance of nature in it. 
To inform our judgments, and to reform, our tastes, 
riiles were invented, that by them we might discern 
when nature was imitated, and how nearly. I 
have been forced to recapitulate these things, be- 
cause mankind is not more liable to deceit than it 
is williog to continue in a pleasing error, strength- 
ened by a long habitude. The imitation of nature 
is therefore justly constituted, as. the general, and 
indeed the only rule of pleasing, both in poetry and 
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pitinting. Aristotle tells us, that imitatioii pleases 
because it affords matter for a reasoner to inquire 
into the truth or falsehood of imitation, by com- 
paring its likeness or unlikeness with the original ; 
but by this rule, every speculation in nature, whose 
truth falls under the inquiry of a philosopher, must 
produce the same delight, which is not true. I 
should rather assign another reason : truth is the 
object of our understanding, as good is of our will ; 
and the understanding can no more be delighted 
with a lie, than the will can choose an apparent 
evil. As truth is the end of all our speculations, 
so the discovery of it is the pleasure of them ; and 
dnce a true knowledge of nature gives us pleasure, 
a lively imitation of it, either in poetry or painting, 
must of necessity produce a much greater : for both 
these arts, as I saiid before, are. not only true imi- 
tations of nature, but of the best nature, of that 
which is wrought up to a nobler pitch. They pre- 
sent us with images more perfect than the life in 
any individual, and we have the pleasure to see all 
the* scattered beauties of nature uniled by a happy 
chemistry without its deformities or faults. They 
are imitations of the passions which always move, 
and therefore consequently please ; for without 
motion there can be no delight, which cannot be 
considered but as an active passion. When we 
view these elevated ideas of nature, the result of 
that view is admiration, which is always the cause 
of pleasure. 
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This foregoing remark, which ghrea the reason 
why imitation pleases, was sent me by Mr. Walter 
Moyle, a most ingenious young geaUeman, con-< 
tersant in all the studies of humanity, much aboYo 
his years. He had also furnished me, according 
to my request, with all the . particular passages. ia 
Aristotle and Horace, which are used by them to 
explain the art of poetry by tibat of paintiitg; 
which, if ever I have time to retouch this Essiiy, 
shall be inserted in their places. Having thua 
shown that imitation pleases, and why it plea&ea 
in both ^ese arts, it follows, tluit some rules of 
imitation are necessary to obtain the end; for 
without rules there can be no art, «ny more than 
there can be a house without « door to eOn^ttct 
you into it. The principal parts of painting an4 
poetry next follow. 

Intention 4s tlie first part, and absolutely ne- 
cessary to them both; y^ no rule ever. was o^ can 
be given how to compssa rit* A ihappy. genias 
is (he gift of nature : it depends t>n the influence 
of the stars, say the aMrologers ; on the organs <^ 
the body, say the naturalists; it is the partioular 
gift of heaven say the divines, both christians and 
heathens. How to improve it, many books can 
teach us ; how to obtain it, none ; that nothing can 
be done withont it, all agree : 

To nihil invilft dkes faciesve Minerv^. 
Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a 
poet but a plagiary of others. Both are allowed 
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Bometimes to copy and translate ; but, as our aut&or 
tells ydu, that is not the best part of their reputa* 
tion. ^ Imitators are but a servile kind of cfMe,'' 
says the poet : or at best, the keepers of cattle for 
other men : they haye nothing which is properly 
^eir own; that is a sufficient morlifioation for me> 
while I am translating Virgil. But to copy the best 
author is a kind of praise, if I perform it as I 
ought: as a copy after RafFaelle is more to be 
commended than an original of any indifferent 
painter. 

Under this head of inrention is placed the diiipo«- 
sition of the work, to put all Hungs in a beautifiil 
order and harmony, tiiat the whole may be of m 
piece. *^ The compositions of the painter should 
be conformable to the text of ancient authors, to 
the custom and the times f and this is' exactly the 
same in poefry : Homer ahd Virgil are to be our 
guides in tiie epic; Sophocles and Eudpidea in 
tragedy : in all things we are to imitate the customa 
and the times of those persons aftdthinga which we 
represent : not to make new ndes to the diama^ as 
Lopez da Vega has atteiivpted unsuoceesfoUy todo, 
but to be content to fellowour mastere, who under^ 
stood nature better than we. But if the story 
whtcb we treat be modem, we are to vary the cus* 
toms, according to the'time and the country where 
the scene of action lies : for liiis is<still to imitate 
nature which is always the same, though in a dif* 
ferent dress. 
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As " in the composition of a picture, the painter 
is to take care that nothing enter into it-which is 
not proper or convenient to the subject;*' so like- 
wise is the poet to reject all incidents which are 
foreign to his poem, and are naturally no parts of 
it : they are wens, and other excrescences, which 
belong not to the body, but deform it. No per- 
son, no incident in the piece or in the play, but 
must be of use to carry on the main design* 
All things else are like six fingers to the hand, 
when nature, which is superfluous in nothing, can 
do her work with five. *' A painter must reject 
all trifling ornaments ;" — so must a poet refuse all 
tedious and unnecessary descriptions. A robe 
which is too heavy, is less an ornament than a 
burden. In poetry, Horace calls these things. 
Versus inopes remm, nugaeqae canor». 

These are also the lucug et ara Dtana, which he men- 
tions in the same Art of Poetry : but since there must 
be ornaments, both in painting and poetry, if they are 
not necessary, they must at least be decent ; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately used. The 
painter is not to take so much pains about the dra- 
pery as about the face» where the principal resem- 
blance lies; neither is the poet, who is working up a 
passion, to make similies, which will certainly make 
it languish. My Montezuma dies with a fine one 
in his month, but it is out of season. Where 
there are. more figures in a picture than are neces- 
sary, or at least ornamental, our author calls them 
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" Figures to be let," because the picture has no 
use of them : so I have seen in some modern plays 
above twenty actors, when the action has not re- 
quired half the number. In the principal figures 
of a picture, the painter is to employ the sinews of 
his art, for in them consists the principal beauty 
of his work. Our author saves me the comparison 
with tragedy : for he says, that " herein he is to 
imitate the tragic poet, who employs his utmost 
force in those places, wherein consists the height 
and beauty of the action." 

Du Fresnoy, whom I follow, makes Design, 
or Drawing, the second part of painting ; but the 
rules which he gives concerning the posture of 
the figures are almost wholly proper to that art, 
and admit not any comparison, that I know, with 
poetry. The posture of a poetic figure is, as I 
conceive, the description of his heroes in the per- 
formance of such or such an action : as of Achilles, 
just in the act of killing Hector ; or of ^neas, who 
has Tumus under him. Both the poet and the 
painter vary the postures, according to the action 
or passion which they represent of the same person. 
But all must be great and graceful in them. The 
same iEneas must be drawn a suppliant to Dido, 
with respect in his gestures, and humility in his 
eye3 ; but when he is forced, in his own defence, 
to kill Lausus, the poet shows him compassion- 
ate, and tempering the severity of his looks with 
a reluctance to the action which he is going 
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to peifoTtn* He has (ttty on his beauty and his 
youthy and is loth to destroy such a ma«tar-piece 
of nature. He considers Lausus rescuing his 
&ther At the hazard of his own life, as an image of 
himself when he took Anchises on his shoulders, 
and bore him safe through the rage of the fire, and 
the opposition of his enemies ; and therefore, in the 
posture of a retiring man, who avoids the combat, 
he stretches out his arm in sign 'of peace, with his 
right foot drawn a little back, and his breast bend- 
ing inward, more like an orator than a soldier ; and 
seems to dissuade the young man from pulling on 
his destiny, by attempting more than he was able 
to perform. Take the passage as I have thus 
translated it : 

<< Shouts of applause ran ringing through the fietd,^ 

To see tbe son the Tan«|uish'<l father shield ; 

AU, fir'd with noble emulation, strive, 

And with a storm of darts to distance diive 

The Trojan chief; who, held at bay, from fiir 

On his Vulcanian orb sustain'd the war. 

£neas thus o'erwhelm'd on every side, 

Their first assault undauiited did abid6 ; 

And thus to Lausus, loud, with friendly threatening 

cry*d, 
Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage 
In rash attempts beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love ! 

And afterwards, 
He grieved, he wept, the sight aud image brought 
Of his own filial love a sadly pleasing thought/' 
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But, beside the outlines of the posture, the design 
of the picture comprehends in the next place the 
** forms of faces which are to be different;" and so 
in a poem» or play» must the several characters of 
the persons be distinguished from each other. I 
knew a poet, whom out of respect I will not name, 
who, being too witty himself, could draw nothing 
but wits in a comedy of his ; even his fools wei;e 
infected with the disease of their author : they over- 
flowed with smart repartees, and were only distin- 
guished from the intended wits, by being called 
coxcombs, though they deserved not so scandalous 
a name. Another, who had a great genius for 
:tragedy, following the fury of hb natural temper, 
made every man and woman too, in his plays, stark 
raging mad; there was hot a sober person to be 
had for love or money ; all was tempestuous and 
blustering; heaven and earth were coming toge- 
ther at every word; a mere hurricane from the 
beginning to the end ; and every actor seemed to 
be hastening on the day of judgment ! 

** Let every member be made for its own head," 
says our author, not a withered hand to a young 
face. So in the persons of a play, whatever is 
said or done by any of them, must be consistent 
with the manners which (lie poet has given them 
distinctly : and even the habits must be proper to 
the degrees and humours of the persons as wdl 
as in a picture. He who entered in the first act 
a young man, like Pericles, Prince of Tyre, must 
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not be in danger, in the fifth act, of committing 
incest with his daughter ; nor an usurer, without 
great probability and causes of repentance, be 
turned into a cutting Moorcraft. 

I am not satisfied that the comparison betwixt 
the two arts, in the last paragraph, is altogether 
80 just as it might have been ; but I am sure of 
this which follows. 

** The principal figure of the subject must appear 
in the midst of the picture, under the principal 
light, to distinguish it from the rest, which are only 
its attendants." Thus in a tragedy, or in an epic 
poem, the hero of the piece must be advanced 
foremost to the view of the reader or spectator.: 
he must outshine the rest of all the characters ; he 
must appear the prince of them, like the sun in the 
Copernican system, encompassed with the less no- 
ble planets. Because the hero is the centre of the 
main action, all the lines from the circumference 
tend to him alone ; he is the chief object of pity in 
the drama, and of admiration in the epic poem. 

As in a picture, besides the principal figures 
which compose it, and are placed in the midst of 
it, there are less *« groupes or knots of figures 
disposed at proper distances," which are parts of 
the piece, and seem to carry on the same desigii 
in a more inferior manner : so in epic poetry there 
are episodes, and a chorus in tragedy, which are 
members of the action, as growing out of it, uot 
inserted into it. Such in the ninth book of tUe 
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JEneisy is theepisode of Nisus andEuryalus: the 
adventure belongs to them alone : they alone are 
the objects of compassion and admiration ; but 
their business which they carry on, is the general 
concernment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguered 
by Turnus and the Latines, as the Christians were 
lately by^ the Turks : they were to advertise the 
chief hero of the. distresses of his subjects, occa- 
sioned by his absence, to crave his succour, and 
solicit him to hasten his return. 

The Grecian tragedy was at first nothing but a 
chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was intro- 
duced, which was the poet himself, who entertained 
the people with a discourse in verse, betwixt the 
pauses of the singing. This succeeding with the 
people, more actors were added to make the variety 
the greater : and in process of time the chorus only 
sung betwixt the acts, and the Coryphseus, or chief 
of them, spoke for the rest, as an actor concerned 
in the business of the play. 

Thus tragedy was perfected by degrees, and 
being arrived at that perfection, the painters might 
probably take the hint from thelice, of adding 
groupes to their pictures : but as <t good picture 
may be without a group, so a good tragedy may 
subsist without a chorus, notwithstanding any rea- 
sons which have been given by Dacier to the con- 
trary. 

Monsieur Racine has indeed used it in his 
Esther, but not that he found any necessity of it, 

VOL, III. Q 
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as the French critic would insinttate. The chorus 
at St. Cyr was only to gire the young ladies an 
occasion of entertaining the king with yocalmusic, 
and of commending their own Yoices. The play 
itself was never intended for the public stage ; nor, 
without any disparagement to the learned author^ 
could possibly have succeeded there^ and much 
less in the translation of it here. Mr. Wycherly, 
when we read it together, was of my opinion in 
this, or rather I of his ; for it becomes me so to 
speak of so excellent a poet, and so great a judge. 
But since I am in this place, as Virgil says, 
** Spatiis exclusus iniquis,'' that is, shortened in 
my time, I will give no other reason than that it is 
impracticable on our stage. A new theatre, mndi 
more ample, and much ikeper, must be made lor 
that purpose, besides the cost ^of sometimes forty 
or fifty habits, which is an expense too large to be 
supplied by a company of actors. It is true, I 
should not be sorry to see a chorus on a theatre, 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
and adorned at a king's charges : and on that con- 
dition and another, which is, that nay hands were 
not bound behind me, as now they are, I should 
not despair of making such a tragedy, as might be 
both instructive and delightful, according to the 
manner of the Grecians. 

" To make a sketch, or a more perfect modcd 
of a picture," is, in the language of poets, to draw 
lip the scenery of a play : and the reason is the 
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same for both ; to guide the uad^taking, and to 
preserve the remembrance of 3uch things whose 
natures are diffioult to retain. 

To aroid absurdities and incopgruities is the 
same law catablishedfor both arts. " The pidnter 
is not to paint a. cloud at the bottpm of a picture^ 
but in the uppermost parts ;" nor the poet to place 
what is proper to the end or middle in the begin- 
ning of a poem. I might enlarge on this ; but there 
are few poets or painters who can be supposed to 
sin so grossly against the laws of nature and of art. 
I remember only one play^ and for once I will call 
it by its name. The Slighied Maid, where there is 
nothing in the first act but what might have been 
said or done in the fifth; nor any tlung in the 
midst wlodi might not have been placed as well in 
the hegifiQing or die end. 

<* To express the pasuons wbiQh are seated on 
the heart by outward signs," is one great precept 
of the painters^ and very difficult to perfcfrm. In 
poetry the same passbns and motions of the mind 
are to be expressed; and in this aonsists the prin- 
cipal difficulty, as well as the excdlency of that 
art. '* This/' says my author, " is the gift of Ju- 
piter ;" and, to speak in the same heathen language, 
we call it the gift of our Apollo, not to be obtained 
by pains or study, if we are not born to it : for the 
motions which are. studied are uever so natural as 
those which break out in the height of a real pas- 
sion. Mr« Otway possessed this part as thoroughly 
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as any of the ancients or modernB. > I will not de- 
fend every thing in his VeiUce Preserved; but I 
must bear this testimony to his memory, Ihat the 
passions are truly touched in it, though, perhaps, 
there is somewhat to be desired both in the grounds 
of them, and in the height and elegance of expres- 
sion; but nature is there, which is the greatest 
beauty. 

<' In the passions," says our author, ** we must 
have a very great regard to the quality of the per- 
sons who are actually possessed with them." The 
joy of a monarch for the news of a victory must 
uot be expressed like the ecstacy'of a Harlequin on 
the receipt of a letter from his mistress : this ia so 
much the same in both the arts, that it is no longer 
a comparison. What he says of face-painting, or 
the portrait of any one particular person, concern- 
ing the likeness, is also applicable to poetry: in 
the character of an hero, as well as in. an inferior 
figure, there is a better or worse likeness to be 
taken ; the better is a panegyric, if it be not false, 
and the worse is a libel. Sophocles, says Aris- 
totle, always drew men as they ought to be; that 
is, better than they were. Another, whose name 
I have forgotten, drew them worse than naturally 
they were. Euripides altered nothing in the cha- 
racter, but made them such as they were repre- 
sented by history, epic poetry, or tradition.. Of 
the three, the draught of Sophocles is most com- 
mended by Aristotle. I have followed it in that 
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part of Oedipus which I writ ; though, perhaps, I 
have made him too good a man. But my charac^ 
ters of Antony and Cleopatra, though they, are 
favourable to them, have nothing of outrageous 
panegyric; their passions were their own, and such 
as were given them by history, only the deformities 
of them were cast into shadows, that they might be 
objects of compassion; whereas, if I had chosen a 
no6n-day light for them, somewhat must have been 
discovered, which would rather have moved our 
hatred than our pity. 

** The gothic manner, and the barbarous orna- 
ments which are to be avoided in a picture,'' are just 
the same with those of an ill-ordered play. For 
example: our English tragi-Comedy must be con^- 
fessed to be wholly gothic, notwithstanding the 
success which it has found upon our theatre ; and 
in the Paster Fido of Guarini, even though Cor-- 
sica and the Satyr contribute somewhat to the main 
action : neither can I defend my Spanish ■ Friar, 
as fond as otherwise I am of it, from this imputa- 
tion ; for though the comical parts are diverting, 
and the serious moving, yet they are of an unna- 
tural mingle: for mirth and gravity destroy each 
other, and are no more to be allowed for decent, 
than a gay widow laughing in a mourning habit. 

I had almost forgot one considerable resem- 
blance. Du Fresnoy tells us, ** That the figures 
of the groupes must not be all on a side, that is, 
with their faces and bodies all turned the same 
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way, but mast contrast each other by their 
seyeral positions." Thus in a play, some cha- 
rtusters must be raised to oppose others^ and 
to set them off the better, according to the 
old maxim, e&iUraria jnxta ie ponta, magU ehi- 
tescunt. Thus in the Scornful Ladg^ the usurer 
is sent to confront the prodigal: Thus in tny 
Ti/raiMiic Xove, the atheist Maximin is opposed to 
the character of St. Catharine. 

I am now come, Ihough with the omission of 
many likenesses, to the third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatic or colouring. Ex- 
pression, and all that belongs to words, is that in 
a poem which colouring is in a picture. The 
colours well chosen, in dieir proper places, toge- 
ther with their lights and shadows which belong to 
them, lighten the design, and make it pleasing to 
the eye. The words, the expressions, the tropes 
and figures, the versification, and all the other ele- 
gancies of sound, as cadences, turns of words upon 
the thought, and many other things, which are all 
parts of expression, perform exactly the same 
office both in dramatic and epic poetry. Our au- 
thor calls colouring lena soraris; in plain English, 
the bawd of her sister, the design or drawing ; she 
clothes, she dresses her up, she paints her, she 
makes her appear more lorely than naturally she 
is, she procures for the design, and makes lovers 
for her ; for the design of itself is only so many 
naked lines. Thus in poetry, the expression is 
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that which charms the reader^ and beautifies the 
design, which is only the outlines of the fables* 
It is true, the design nkust of itself be good; 
if it be vicious, or, in one word, unpleasing, 
the cost of colouring is thrown away upon it. It is 
an ugly woman in rich habit, set out with jewels : 
nothing caA become hen But granting the design 
to be moderately good, it is like an excellent com- 
plexion with* indifferent features ; the white and 
rjed well mingled on the face, make what was before 
but passable, appear beautiful. ^< Operum colores'' 
is the very word which Horace uses to signify 
words and elegant expression, of which he himself 
was so great a master in his Odes. Amongst the 
ancients, Zeuxis was most famous for his colouring : 
amongst the modems, Titian and Gorregio. Of 
the two ancient epic poets, who have so far ex- 
celled all the moderns, the invention and design 
were the particular talents of Homer. Virgil must 
yield to him in both ; for the design of thfe Latin 
was borrowed from the Grecian ; but the ** Dictio 
Virgiliana," the expression of Virgil, his colouring, 
was incomparably the better ; and in that I have 
always endeavoured to copy him. Most of the 
pedants, I know, mmntain the contrary, and will 
have Homer excel even in this part. But of all 
people, as they are the motit ill-mannered, so they 
are the worst judges, even of words which are their 
province ; they seldom know more than the gram- 
matical construction^ unless they are bom with 
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a poetical genius, which is a rare portion amongst 
them: yet some, I know, may stand excepted, 
and such I honour. Virgii is so exact in every 
word, that none can be -changed but for a worse; 
nor any one removed from its place, but the har- 
mony will be altered. He pretends sometimes to 
trip; but it is only to make you think him in dan- 
ger of a fall, when he is most secure. Like a 
skilful dancer on the ropes (if you will pardon the 
meanness of the similitude), who slips willingly and 
makes a seeming stumble, that you may think him 
in great hazard of breaking his neck, while at the 
same time he is only giving you a proof of his dex- 
terity. My late Lord' Roscommon was often 
pleased with this reflection, and with the examples 
of it in this admirable author. 

I have not leisure to run through the whole com- 
parison of lights and shadows with tropes and 
figures; yet I cannot but take notice of metaphors, 
which like them, have power to lessen or greaten 
any thing. Strong and glowing colours are the 
just resemblances of bold metaphors, but both 
must be judiciously applied; for there is a differ- 
ence betwixt daring and fool-hardiness. Lucan 
and Statius often ventured them too far ; our Virgil 
never. But the great defect of the PhanaHa 
and the JTiebais was in the design; if that had 
been more perfect, we might have forgiven many, 
of their bold strokes in the colouring, or at least 
excused them; yet some of the.m are such as 
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Demosdienes or Cicero could not have defended, 
Virgil, if he could have seen the first verses of 
the SylvcB, would have thought Statins mad in 
his fustian description of the statue on the brazen 
horse : but that poet was always in a foam at his 
setting outy even before the motion of the race 
had warmed him. The soberness of Virgil, whom 
he read, it seems, to little purpose, might have 
shown him the difference betwixt '' Arma yirum- 
que cano," and *^ Magnanimum ^cidem, formi- 
datamque tonanti progeniem.^' But Virgil knew 
how to rise by degrees in his expressions : Statins 
was in his towering heights at the first stretch of his 
pinions. The description of his running horse, 
just starting in the funeral games for Arche* 
morns, though the verses are wonderfully fine, 
are the true image of their author : 

Stare adeo nescit, pereunt vestigia mille 

Ante fogam ; absentemque ferlt gravis ungula campnm. 

Which would cost me an hour, if I had the leisure, 
to translate them, there is so much of beauty in 
the original. Virgil, as he better knew his co- 
lours, so he knew better how and where to place 
them. In as much haste as I am, I cannot 
forbear giving one example : It is said of him, 
that he read the second, fourth, and sixth books 
of his ^neis to Augustus Caesar. In the sixth, 
(which we are sure he read, because we know 
Octayia was present, who rewarded him so 
bountifully for the twenty verses which were 
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made in honour of her deceased son Marcelliis) ; 
in this sixth book» I say, the poet, speaking 
of Misenusy the trumpeter, says, 



-Qno nott prestantior alter, 



JEre ciere viroi- 



and broke off in the hemistich, or midst of the 
Terse; but in the very reading, seized as it 
were with a divine fury, he made up the lat- 
ter part of the hemistich with these following 
words, 

Martemque accendere cantu. 

How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring is 
this ! In the beginning of the verse, the word 
€e$, or brass, was taken for a trumpet, because 
the instrument was made of that metal, which of 
itself was fine ; but in the latter end, which was 
made extempore, you see three metaphors, Mar- 
temque, accendere, caniu. Good Heavens ! 

how the {riaiti sense is raised by the beauty of 
the other words. But this was happiness, the 
former might be only judgment. This was the 
'* curiosa felicitas" which Petronius attributes to 
Horace. It is the pencil thrown luckily full 
upon the horse's mouth, to express the foam, 
which the painter^ with all his skill, could not 
perform without it. These hits of words a true 
poet often finds, as I may say, without seeking ; 
but he knows their value when he finds them, 
and is infinitely pleased* A bad poet may some* 
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times light on them, but he discerns not a diamond 
from a Bristol stone ; and would have been of the 
cock's mind in ^sop— a grain of barley would have 
pleased him better than the jewel. The lights and 
shadows which belong to colouring, put me in 
mind of that verse of Horace, 

Hoc amat obscuram, vult hoc sub lace vlderi. 
Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, 
and with all the force and elegance of words : 
others must be cast into shadows ; that is, passed 
over in silence^ or but faintly touched. This be- 
longs wholly to the judgment of the poet and the 
painter. The most beautiful parts of the picture 
and the poeih must be the most finished : the colours 
and words most chosen; many things in both, 
which are not deserving of this care, must be shifted 
off, content with vulgar expressions; and those 
very short, and left, as in a shadow, to the imagi- 
nation of the reader. 

We have the proverb, " Manum de tabulA," from 
the painteri^, which signifies to know when to give 
over, and to lay by the pencil. Both Homer and 
Virgil practised this precept wonderfully well : but 
Virgil the better of the two. Homer knew that 
when Hector was slain, Troy was as good as al- 
ready taken: therefore he concludes his action 
there : for what follows in the funeral of Fatroclus, 
and the redemption of Itector^s body, is not, pro- 
perly speaking, a part of the main action. But 
Virgil concludes with the death of Turnus ; for. 
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after that difficulty was remoyed, JBneas might 
marry, and establish the Trojans when he pleased. 
This rule I had before my eyes in the conclusion of 
the Spanish Friar, when the discovery was made 
that the king was living ; which was the knot of 
the play untied: the rest is shut up in the compass 
of some few lines, because nothing then hindered 
the happiness of Torismond and Leonora. The 
faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy. But it was given to the people, and 
I never writ any thing for myself but Antony and 
Cleopatra. 

The remark, I must acknowledge, is not so 
proper for the colouring as the design ; but it will 
hold for both. As ihe words, &c. are evidently 
shown to be the clothing of the thought, in the 
same sense as colours are the clothing of the de- 
sign ; so the painter and the poet ought to judge 
exactly when the colouring and expressions are 
perfect, and then to think their work is truly 
finished. Apelles said of Protogenes, that " he 
<< knew not when to give over/' A work may be 
over-wrought as well as under-wrought : too much 
labour often takes away the spirit, by adding to 
the polishing ; so that there remams nothing but a 
dull correctness, a piece without any considerable 
faults, but with few beauties : for when the spirits 
are drawn off, there is nothing but a *' caput mor- 
tuum." Statins never thought an expression could 
be bold enough ; and if a bolder could be found, 
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he rejected the first. Virgil had judgment enough 
to know daring was necessary ; but he knew the 
difference betwixt a glowing colour and a glaring ; 
as when he compared the shocking of the fleets 
at Actium to the justling of islands rent from their 
foundations and meeting in the ocean. He knew 
the comparison was forced beyond nature, and 
raised too high ; he therefore softens the metaphor 
with a credos. You would almost believe that 
mountains or islands rushed against other : 

Credas innare revalsas 

Cycladas ; aut moDtes concurrere montibos aeqaot. 

But here I must break off without finishing the 
discourse. 

" Cynthius aurem yellit, et admonuit, &c»^ the 
things which are behind are of too nice a consi- 
deration for an essay begun and ended in twelve 
mornings ; and perhaps the judges of painting and 
poetry, when I tell them how short a time it cost 
me, may make me the same answer which my late 
Lord Rochester made to one, who to commend a 
tragedy, said it was written in three weeks : ** How 
the devil could he be so long about it ? for that 
poem was infamously bad,'' and I doubt this 
parallel is little better ; and then the shortness of 
the time is so far from being a commendation, that 
it is scarcely an excuse. But if I have really 
drawn a portrait to the knees, or an half length, 
with a tolerable likeness, then I may plead with 
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some justice for myself, that the rest is left to the 
imaginatioo. Let some better artist provide him- 
self of a deeper canvass; and taking these hints 
which I have given, set the fijgure on its legs, and 
finish it in the invention, design, and colouring. 



EPISTLE OF MR. POPE, 



TO 



MR. JERVAS. 



The following elegant Epistle has constantly 
been prefixed to all the Editions of Du Fresnot, 
which have been published since Jervas corrected 
the translation of Dryden. It is, therefore, here 
reprinted, in order that a Poem which does so much 
honour to the original author may still accompany 
his work, although the translator is but too con- 
scious how much so masterly a piece of versifica- 
tion on the subject of Painting, will, by being 
brought thus near it, prejudice his own lines. M. 



TO 



MR. JERVAS, 



WITH 



FRESNOY'S ART OF PAINTING. 



TRANSLATED BY MR. DRYDEN.* 



This verse be thine, my friend, nor thou refuse 
This, from no venal or ungrateful Muse. 
Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the coloured mass. 
And from the canvass call the mimic face : 
Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy's close art, and Dryden's native fire, 
And reading wish, like theirs, our fate and fame. 
So mix'd our studies, and so join'd our name; 

* First printed i» 1716. 
VOL. III. R 
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like them to shine through long-succeeding age» 
So just thy skiily so regukr my rage. 

Smit with the love of Sister- Arts we came 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite. 
And each from each contract new strength and 

light. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day. 
While Summer suns roll unperceiv'd away! 
How oft our slowly-growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art ! 
How oft review; each finding like a friend. 
Something to blame, and something .to commend ! 

What flatt'ring scenes our wand'ring fancy 
wrought, 
Rome's pompous glories rising to our thoughM 
Together o'ar the Alps methinks we fly, 
Fir'd with ideas of fair Italy, 
With thee o'er RafiaelU's monument I mourn. 
Or wait inspiring dreams at Maro's urn : 
With thee repose where Tully once was laid, . 
Or seek some ruin's formidable shade ; 
While Fancy brings the vanished pile to view. 
And builds imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-study'd marbles fix our eye; 
A fading fresco here demands a sigh : 
Each heav'nly piece unwearied we compare. 
Match Raffaelle's grace with thy lov'd Guide's air. 
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Canacci'j strengtht Corregio's softer line, 
Paulo's free strokei and Titian's warmth divine. 

Bow finished with illuitrious toil appears 
This small 9 well-polishM gem, the work of years ! * 
Yet stiM how faint l^ precept is exprest 
The living imaf e in the painter's breast. 
Thence endless streams of fair ideas flow. 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow ; 
Tbeoce beauty, waking all her forms, supplies 
An Angel's sweetness, or Bridgewater's ey^s. 

Muse ! at that name thy sacred sorrows dhed 
Those tears eternal that embalm the dead : 
Call round her^mb each ol^ect of desire. 
Each purer frame inform'd with purer fire : 
Bid her be all dial cheers or softens life. 
The tender sister, daughter^ friend and wife 1 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view tfiis marble, and be vain no more! 

Yet still her charms in breathing paint engage : 
Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 



* Fresnoy employed above twenty years in finiihiii|; tfaii 
Poem» 
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Thus Churchiirs race shall other hearts surprise^ 
And other beauties envy Wortley's* eyes, 
£ach pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow. 
And soft Belinda's blush for ever glow. 

Oh ! fasting as those colours may they shine, 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line ! 
New graces yearly, like thy works display : 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gay; 

• Led by some rule, that guides, but not constrains ; 

^ And finished more through happiness than pains ; 
The kindred Arts shall in their praise conspire, 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. 

Yet should the Graces all thy figures place. 
And breathe an air divine oh ev'ry face ; 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll» 
Strong as their charm, and gentle as their soul ; 
With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 
And these be sung till Granville's Myra die ; 
Alas ! how little fromihe grave we claim ! 
Thou but preserv'st a Face, and I a Name. 



* In one of Dr. Warburton's Editions of Pope, by which 
copy this has been eorrected, the name is changed to Wwrsky^ 
If that reading be not an error of the press, I suppose the 
poet altered the name after he had quarrelled with Lady 
M. W. Montague, and being offended at her wit, thus re- 
Tenged himself on her beauty. M. 
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.AcAD£MY» the advantages of, i. 8, 9, 10. 

Academy, Royal, Observations on its foundation, 
i.5,6, 7. 

peculiar advantages of, i. 9. 

Accident, how far favourable to Painters, ii. 78. iii. 
77. . ^ _. 

Action, the principal requisite in a subject for His- 
tory-painting, iii. 98, 99.— See iii. 114. 

Affectation, a hateful quality, i. 86. 198. 
■ '^ contrast to Simplicity, i. 198. 

Agamemnon. — See IHmanthes, 

.Aix*la-Chapelle, pictures in the Capuchin church, 
ii.292. 

Albert Durer. — See D. 

Allegorical Painting, defence of, i. 165. Some 
by Rubens condemned, ii. 194. 

not adapted to Christian 

Churches, ii, 224. 

Amsterdam, Pictures at, ii. 266, 267.— The Stadt- 
house, ii. 266.— Wharf-Office, ii. 267 — Sur- 
geon's-Hall, ii. 268.— -Mr. Hope's Cabinet, ii. 
268.— Mr. Gart's, ii. 262.— Cabinet of M. Le 
Brun, ii. 264—268. 

Anachronisms in Church-pictures, how -excuse- 
able, ii. 230. 
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Analogy of the several Arts ; utility to be derired 

froiDy ii. 159. 
AnselOf Michel.' — See M. 
Antiqae, the Model to be copied^ Si. 41. 
Antwerp, Pictures at, ii. 206. 
ApoUoy Statue of, criticism on, ii. 17, 18. 

Drapery of, remarks on, ii. 25. 

Apostles, Statues of, in St John Lateran's Church, 

defects of, ii. 25. 
Architecture, hints as to the principles of, ii. 103, 

Artist, the qualificationa of, iii. 77* 8I« — See 8hti$9 

imUoHm^ Ac. 
Arts, one cannot be engrafted on anothar^ti^lOl. 
what is the object and intention of them all, 

i. 111. 

B 

B ACKBBBBt, his CrudMmi praised, ii. 23 L« The 

Apparition of the Ktr^ pcaised, ii. 238. 
Back-ground in Pictures, rules as to, iii. 66. 

136. 138. 
Bacon, an obserration of his on PaintiBg disputed, 

i. 48. 
Bad Pictures, in what respect useful, L 208» U. 

271. in. 144. 
Baroccio, his defect in colouring, iii. 166. 
Bassano, his excellencies, i. 168.— See iii. 179« 
Basso Relievo, improvement of the Modems in, 

ii. 27. 
Beauty, ideal ; what, and the notion of it how to 

be pursued and acquired, i. 26. iii. d6«M, 99. 

156. 193, &c. 
the foundation of, i. 47,48,49. ii. 

177,178. 
■ its varieties, i. 49* 



Beauty* ideal; of form aloBe» one great ezcelleaee 

in Sculpture, ii. 14. iii. 106. — See Nature, 
Bellkio, Tittaa's first Master, lii. 177. 
Bellori, his faaciful idea of a Paiatery iii. IM, S^. 
Beri)ini, a IemiU of his Statue ofJkit4d m potst of 

expression^ i. 60; 

his general faults, ii. 24* 

Bishop* $ Ancient Statues; an error in, corrected, 

ii.ldl. 
Black, its effect in Painting, iii. 60. 
Bologna, peculiarly worthy the attention of travel* 

ling Painters, i. 31.-^See Schools of Pmntinff^ 

John de. — See Rape of the Sabimes*, 

Boucher, Anecdote of, ii. 80. 

Bourdon, S. his JReticnt of the Ark praised, ii.'126. 

Brueghel, (Old.) his merits and defects, ii. 909. 

Bruges, Pictures at, ii. 186^180. 

Brussels, Pictures at, ii. 193 —200. 



Candle-light.— See Colouring. 

Caraccip Annihale, his exactness in copying from 

Models, i. 15. 

H r- one of his best Pictures, ii. 277. 

his cbaraeter, iii. 8*. 181, 182. 

Agostino, and Antonio ; Anecdotes of, 

iii. 182. 
Lodovico ; the excellence of his style, in 

what pieces exemplified, i. 30, iii. 181. 

how he employed the orna- 



mental style, i. 96. 

his mode of colouring, iii. 138. 

Anecdotes of, iii. 182. 



Caravaggio, the altar in the Augustines, the Vut" 
gi» and Christ f with some samts ; a black pic« 
tare, ii. 225. 
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Carelessness, discouraged, i. 58. 

Carlo Dolci, a tolerable picture of his, ii. 277. 

Carlo Maratti, his opinion as to Drapery, i. 71. 

— — — his s^le of artificial, i. 72. 
■ his want capacity, i. 134. 

Character, locality of, fault of introducing, i. 81. 

■ perfect^ unfriendly to Painting and 

Poetry, ii. 201. 

Chorus in a Tragedy, Dryden's observations on, 
iii. 225, 226. 

Chromatic part of Painting. — ^See CoUmrmg. 

Churches, arguments in favour of ornamenting 
, Uiem with Paintings and Sculpture, ii. 246, &c. 

Cignani, Carlo, his Ascemion of the Virffin con- 
demned, ii. 275. 

Cologne, Pictures at, 289—292. 

Colouring art of, not to be attained solely by copy- 
ing, i. 26. 

the third part of Painting, iii. 52. 

rules with respect to, i. 70. iii. 63, &c. 

— As to the reflection of Colours, iii. 60. — 
Their union, tbi<L — Breaking, ibii. — The in- 
terposition of Air, iik 62. — ^The relation . of 
distances, iii. 63. — Of bodies distanced, ihid. — 
Contiguous and separated, t^. — Opposite 
colours not to be joined, ibid. — Diversity of 
Tints and Colours, iii. 64. — Practical Rules, 
iii. 65. — Vivacity of Colours, iii, 66. — ^See 
Light, 

cautions as to excellence in, i. 155, iii. 



156.— See Style, Splendomr of; Rvhens. 

essentially requisite in flower-painting. 



83. 

advantage of candle-light to, ii. 117. 



Colouring of old pictures, how to be considered, i. 26. 

of the Venetian School, faults of, i. 75 ; 

excellencies of, iii. 153, 154. 
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Colouring of Le Brun, and Carlo Maratti, defects 
of, i. 209. 

r of a single figure, iii. 121. 

number of colours to be used, iii. 128. 

I harmony of ; the various modes of pro- 

ducing, in the Roman, Bolognian, and Vene- 
tian style, iii. 138, 139. 142. 

■ of modem Painters, defects of, iii. 143. 
compared to expression in poetry, iii. 



230. 
Composition, what, iii. 101.— See InvenHcn ; Geniu$ ; 

Whole. 
Connoisseurs, mock, ridicule on, ii. 168. — See iii. 

146. 
Contrast, to be managed skilfully, i. 203. iii. 38—42. 
Copying, the use and abuse of, i. 25, &c. 
practice of, how to be regulated and 

made the means of instruction, i. 27-^1. ii. 

111. 158.-See Raffaelle; Imitation. 

Liberty of, allowed in the Dusseldorp 



gallery > ii. 269. 

Correctness, the essential beauty of Sculpture, ii 17. 

— -^ of design, the natural foundation of grace, 

ii. 18. 

Corregio, his character, iii. 84. 155. 179. 180. 

Coxis, his Christ mocked by the Jews praised, ii. 
197. 

Coypel, his picture of Ilie Deity censured, i. 197. 

Crayer, Gasp, de, a large picture of his in the Dus- 
seldorp gallery condemned, ii. 271. 

Criticism, false, instances of. See Cennoissewrs ; 
Bacon ; Du Piles ; Feiibien ; Fielding ; Plato ; 
Pliny. 

true, ground of, iii. 146. 

Cuyp, a good Picture of his at Mr. Hope's, Am- 
sterdam, ii. 259. 
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Danoot, Mr. hk CabiDet of PaintiBgs at BnisaeU, 

tt.l97. 
Dascb» Mr. his CabiDet ot Paintings at Antwerp, 

ii. 244. 
Defects in .great Painters ta be pardoned; nol 

imitated, or aifanired, i. 131. 
Deity » personification ctf, iii. 156* — See Coypell' 
— — — . by Michel Angelo 

praised, ii« 163. by Rubens, it. 324. 
Dense bodies, how to be painted, as distinct from 

pellocid ; as in air or water, iii. 6^ 
Design, in Painting ; a matter of judgmenti^ in 

which CacUity is apt to produce incarreeteeas, 

ii. 63. 
•«_ — assisted by sketches, ii. 85«-*^See Shsi e Ue t, 

and Ckjpiet, ii. 65.— See Ccp^^^ 
■ the second part of Paiating, iii. 34. 

De Vos» Simon, an excellent, portrait-painter, ii. 



Dexterity in Painting, what, ii* 38. 

' -^ its vahie and effect, ii. 47. 

226, 227. iii. 73. 146. 
Diligence, requisite to perfection in Paintings i. 

II. 13. 31. 36. ii. 61. 62. 162. i». 76. 
■ but under certain restrictions, L 13, 

ii. 51. 

£aJse; instances of, ii« 61. 60. iii. 71.-*^ 



See GeatiM. 

Discobolus, Statue of, compared with the ApoUo, 

ii. 18. 
Discourses, Sir Joshua Reynolds's ; reason and 

origin of, ii. 140. 
Dia|K>sition, or Economy of the whole, ia'paintittg» 

iii. 138. 
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DomfiBichiBOy bis Smttamaj in the Dusseldorp galw 

lery, ii. 275. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ Anecdotes of, iii. 183. 
Dowy Gerard, pictures by, ii. 261. 263. 

his MtnmtdHtnk, in the Dusseldorp 

gallery condemned, ii. 274. 
Drapery, art of disposing in painting i. 71, ii* 200, 

280. 301. iit 45. 47. 123. 
■ ■ ' ' — in Sculpture; remarks on ti. 22, Ac. 
Drawings. See Skeidies, 
Dress, unfriendly to true taste, in the Painter or 

Sculptor, i. 163. ii. 28 : how to be remedied, 

iii. 137, 138. 

■ of Taste in, i. 177 : its effect on painting, 
i. 179. 

Dumb Persons, how far action is to be learned from 

them, iii. 37* 114. 
Du Piles, instance of his false criticism, i. 196. 
Durer, Albert ; cause of his defects, i. 66. iii. 183, 

184. 
Dusseldorp gallery, pictures in, ii. 269—289. 
Dutch School. See Schoob ofPanUmg. 

E 

XcKHOUT, an imitator of Rembrandt, ii. 263. 
Engravings, obserrations on their diffimng from the 

paintings they copy, in light and shade, ii« 

231. 234. 236. 
Enthusiasm, danger of, i. 30. 44. : good effect of, 

ii. 118. 
Euripides, a saying of his, i. 111. 
Examples. See Copjfmff ; ImiiaHai^ 
Excellencies inferior, when necessary, i. 83. 

■ - ■ ■ superior, the greater object of alien* 
tion, i. 92. 95. 110. 123 : in what they consist, 
iii. 70. 
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Excellencies^ yarioosy union, of, how. far practica- 
ble, i, 87—96. iii. 147. 

' ' - ■ contrary, absurd to suppose them to 

exist together, i. 93. 

■ ■■ ■ ■■■ choice of, how to be made. i. 96. 123. 

subordination of, i. 96. 



Exhibitions of paintings : merit of the Royal Aca- 
demy in contriving and promoting, ii. 139. 

JBxpression in Historical Paintings, how to be re- 
gulated, i. 69. 

in Sculpture, in what it consists,' and 

why in general mdistinct, ii. 12, &c. 



Faciuty in drawing, how to be acquired, i. 32. 

iii. 72. — See Dexterity. 
Falconet, his Criticism on the Agamemnon of 7^- 

manthes, ii. 216. 
Fame, love of, in Painters, how to be regulated, i. 

110. 
Feet, rules as to drawing, iii. 41. 
Felibien, a false criticism of his, i. 206. 
Feti, Domenico, a slight resemblance between his 

paintings and Corregio's, ii. 277. 
Reld of a picture, what, and how to be coloured, 

iii. 66, — See Back-gramd 
Fielding, his compliment to Garrick censured, ii, 

99. 
Figure, single, how to be painted, iii. 44. 121 • 
Figures, what number of necessary in historical 

pieces, i. 75. iii. 39.. 220. 
disposition of, iiu 38. — See Prmdpal Fi- 
gure. 
Finishing, in Painting, how far to be studied or 

neglected, ii. 42, &c. 51, &c. 
Fir9t thoughts neyer to be forgotten, ii. 88. 
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Floris, his FaU of the AngeU, at St. Michael's 
Chapel, Antwerp^ii. 206. his iVislt«%praised» 
ii. 214. his Crucifixion at the KecoUets, 
praised, ii. 236. his portrait by himself, ii. 242. 

Flowers, utility of painting, and the best painters 
of, i. 107. ii. 268.— See Colouring. 

Formality, to be avoided in painting, iii. 41* 

Forman, Helena, (or Eleanor) portrait of, by Ru- 
bens, ii. 244, 245. 

Franck, Francis, his Christ among the Doctors, ii. 
212. • 

Fresco, principal works of modem art are painted 
in, i. 123. 

Fresnoy, Charles Alphonse Du, life of iii. 13, &c. 

Pictures by, iii. 17, 18. 



Gainsborough, reasons for praising, ii. 112. 

■ . eulogy on, and anecdotes of, ii. 

112, <&c. 

• the peculiarity of his manner ex- 



amined, ii. 127. 

cause of the striking resemblance 



of his portraits, ii. 131. 

Gart, Mr. his Cabinet at Amsterdam, ii. 262 — 264. 

Genius, not to be relied on, to the exclusion of dili- 
gence, i. 34. 

— the child of Imitation in Painting, i. 119. 

what it is generally considered to be, i. 120. 

^- •• what it is ; exemplified by the progress of 
art, i. 121. 149.— See Taste. 

assisted by knowledge, i. 126. 

-judicious imitation, compared 



to Corinthian brass, i. 135. 
— a just notion of, how necessary, i. 144. 



•54 WD%x. 

Geoiiis, of a Ftiiiter» what, and how to bo oonai- 
deredy iL 94. 

. to be directed to tke expres- 
sion of any subject, a§ a wUe in its general 
effect, ii. 34, dsc. 47, &c. 29(B» 307, 298. iii. 03. 
mechanic* msiaaces o{^ «. ^7, 68* — See 



Ghent, pictures at, ii. 188, 19a 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, Michel Aiigelo'j Master, 

iii. 173. 
Giordano. — See Luca GwrdtM. 
Giorgione, a rival of Titian, iii. 177. 
Giulio. — See Jviio. 
Gothic ornameiits. — See Omamiait$* 
Grace and Majesty in painting, iii« 48, 123.— -See 

Correctness. 
Grapes, a bunch of,Titian*s rule of light and shade, 

iii. 59. 140, 
Gro.ops, of introducing moveiAan oae in a pcture, 

L 8fl. iit. 63. 
— — rules for disposing, iii. 37. 40* 
Guido, in ^at respects he failed, and why, i« 93. 

ii. 283. « 

— -*- anecdote* of, iii. 120. 182. 196. 

■ his neatnesss and delicacy of colonring, 

iii. 141« 

H 

Hagub, pictures at, ii. 249 — 255. 

^ ^le House in the Wood, all 

bad, ii. 254. 

.- . — Greffier FagePs, ii. 254. 

- M. Van Hecheren's, ii> 255. 



Hall, Franck, peculiar excellence of his portraits, 
i. 138. 



Hisloticd PaiBting; locality of character, bow &r 
a defect in, i. 81. iL 221. 260. iii. l03._See 
Hoffortk, 

' ■ ■* distinction between that and 

Portrait-pdntmg, i. 88. 109. ii. 187. 242. 
262. iiL 122. 



. yarieas styles of; the grand 

and the ornamental, i. 84. 

— ^ how fer they 



can be united, t^. 

'■■ causes of (its decline in Enjf- 

land, ii. 245, A(u 

' reqmiflites to be observed in^ 



ili. 101—108. 

See Figvm; Subjects, Choieeof. 

HivCorical Truth ; what deviations from, jnstiii- 
able in Painting, i. 68. 

Hogai^, his failure in Historical Paintings and 
the reason, ii. 128. 

Holbein, his excellence in Portraits, ii. 251. iii. IM. 

Honthorst, Ger. ; his St. Sdnutian, ii. 190. 

Hope, Mr. his Cabinet of Paintings at Amster- 
dam, ii. 258-*262 — ^dee ii. 268, 269. 



Idlbr, No. 76. ii. 167.-"-No. 79. ii. 172.— No. 

82. ii. 176. 
Imagination, how far to bepreferred to, or regulated 

by reason, ii. 116.--'See Oenius ; ImitatUm* 
Imitation, the means and not the end of Art, ii. 14. 
the pleasure produced by, how to be 

accounted for, ii. 36. 90, &c. iii.^ 216. 

in painting; the subject of improper 



censure, i. 117. 
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Imitation, absolutely necessary to a Painter, i 
124. and continually, i. 182.— See Painting, 

avoiding, often the effect of presumption^ 

i. 141.iii. 74. 

excellence the proper of, i, 161. 

within what bounds, and how, to be 



practised, i. L19, &c. — See RaffaeOe. 

not to be confined to the works of one 



Master, i. 131. ii. 11. 

in what case to be considered as pla* 



giarism, i. 136. 

of finished Artists, in inferior branches 



of Painting, useful, i. 138. 
Imitators, servile, names of, i. 133 : liberal, i« 133. 
Industry. — See DiUgence. 
Inspiration, falsely attributed to the Science of 

Painting, i. 42. 116. 
InteUectual pleasure, necessary to happiness in a 

state of society, ii. 4. — See Pai$Uing, 
Invention, what, i. 23. iii. 112. 218. 

how to be acquired, i. 123. 126. 

method, necessary to, ii. 76. 

the first part of painting, iii. 31. 218. ^ 

Jordaens, his excellency in painting horses, ii. 

231. 264. — his Crucifixion condemned, ii. 240. 

his Merry-making in the Dusseldorp gallery, 

praised, ii. 270. 
: — other pictures, ii. 200, 224, 225. 231. 

240 .242, &c. 

his character as a Painter, ii. 281, 282. 



Jordano. — See Luca CHordano. 

Julio !&omano,'^his peculiar merits, iii. 83. 162. 177. 

'anecdotes of, iii. 177. 
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Pik K 

PnH 

j^gM KoBBBRGBRy his Entombing of Christ praised, 
ii. 196. 

his Si. SebastUm, at the Cathedral 

of Antwerp, ii. 206. — ^his Altar-piece in the 
Capuchins, 238. 
Know thyself, a precept necessary to painters, 
iii. 75. 



La Fagb, his genius, mechanic, ii. 67, 68. 
Lairesse, his Death of Cleopatra, ii. 260. 

— ^ defects of his manner, ii. 293. 

Landscape-Painting ; practices of various painters 

relating to, i. 82. 
Landscapes, Gainsborough's models of, ii. 116. 
■ mythological figures in, improper, ii. 

124. 

Instances of the poetical style in, well 



executed^ ii. 126. 

Lanfranco, anecdotes of, iii. 183. 

Language of Painters, what, i. 74. 

Langen, Jan. — See Ruckhorst. 

Laocoon, statue of, why naked, i. 164. 

remarks on, ii. 19. 

Le Brun, defect of his colouring, i. 209 ; good por- 
traits by, ii. 291. 

Liege, pictures at, ii. 293. 

Light, masses of; the most proper colours for, i. 
209. iii. 135. 

— - in a picture, where to be thrown, ii. 278. 

not more than one principal one in a picture^ 

iii. 57. 130. 

•— — < choice of, in colouring, iii, 65. 
VOL. HI. ' s 
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Light and Shade ; conduct of the tints of» iii. 53. 

131—134. 
«— to be adapted to the situation a picture is 

to be placed in, iii. 08. 70. 

— breadth of; its excellence, iii. 



125. 
Love of Arty the first requisite to excellence, ii« 118, 

119.— See Study ofPamtmg. 
Louvain, pictures at, ii. 293. 
Luca Giordano; excellencies and defects of, ii. 

67. 276. 
■ pictures at Brussels, ii.l99. — his 

and his father's porlratto, ii* 277. 

M 

Manner Pji^cuuar, a defect in painters, i. 129* 

Maratti, Carlo. — See €• 

Massaccio ; excellencies and anecdotes of, ii. 70. 

Matsys, Quintin. — See Q. 

Mechanical excellence, in what respects of im- 
portance, i. 81. ii. 146. 266, &c. — See Hev- 
terity. 

Mechlin, pictures at, ii. 201. 

Metastasio, anecdote of, ii. 64. 

Method, not always friendly to study, ii. 59* 

Metsu, one of his best pictures, ii. 263. 

Michael Angelo, his grand style in painting, u 99. 

■ comparison between him and 

Raffaelle, i. 100.— Their respect for each 
other, ii. 163. 

■ cause of |his superior excellence, 

iii. 83. 152. 

effects on various Schools of 



Painting, by adopting the grandeur of his 
style, ii. 151. 
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Michael Angelo, his caprices ; defence of, ii. 154. 

■ study of his works recommended ; 

and rules for pursuing this study, ii.l55y &c. 
— Fresno;p8 character of him, iii. 



174. 

Minutiae. — See Fmishmg. 
Mirror, its use to painters, iii. 67. 
Models, living ; rules as to drawing from, i. 14. ii. 

77. iii. 120. 

rules ^s to adjusting, i. 14. 

Mola ; picture by, at Antwerp, ii. 243. 
Moonlight ; Rubens' mode of painting, i. 213. 

N 

Nature, forms of; not to be too closely and ser- 
vilely copied, i. 42, 43. ii. 158. iii. 29. — See 
Taste; Beauty. 

Nature, in what respect certain arts excel by de- 
yiating from, ii. 97. — Painting, ii. 172. — ^Thea- 
trical performances, ii. 99, — hardening, ii. 102. 

r Imperfections of; how to be remedied by 

the painter, i. 46. iii. 42. 120. 

> ■■ .■ > habits of; to be distinguished from those 
of fashion ; not only in dress, i. 61 — 53.^-but 
manners, i. 54. — See iii. 36. 

never to be lost sight of, ii. 80, 81. — See 



Rules,— m. 36. 42. 44. 156, &c. 
Night. — See Colovring. 

O 

Orange, Prince of; his Picture Gallery at ] the 

Hague, ii. 249, 250. 
Orion, Mr. his Cabinet of Paintings at Brussels, 

ii. 200. 
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Ornaments ; form the peculiar characteristics of 
taste and style, in all arts, i. 174. 

■-— requisite in painting, in a moderate 
degree, i. 202. iii. 47. 123. 

Gothic ; to be avoided, iii. 50. 



Ornamental Style. — See Siyk. 

Otho Venius, Rubens' master, anecdotes of, ii. 

107.— Pictures by, ii. 243. 
Outline ; should be firm and determined, i. 58. — 

flowing, iii. 35. — See iii. 109. 



Painters, must be the most useful y^riters on 
their own art, ii. 141. 

— ancient ; their diligence in the art, i. 12. 

., ., their advantages from the sim- 
plicity of manners in their time, i, 53, 54. 

-^— — their peculiar excellencies, ii. 



29. 

their probable excellencies and 

defects, iii. 127 — ^130. 

Painting, Art of; should be employed to reach 
the mind, i. 55.~and hence derives its vakie, 
i. 63. ii. 5. iii.152-— 155.— What intellectual 
qualities of the mind affected by, i. 190, 191. 

... ■ its various departments, and th^r 

merits, i. 56, &c. 

is intrinsically imitative, i. 117. — See 

Imitation* — In what sense it is not an imita- 
tion of Nature, ii. 91. 

false opinions relating to, ii. 89. 

■ causes of its decline, ii. 160. 

Invention, the first part of Painting, 



iii. 31. — Design, the second, iii. 34.-^Colour* 
i)g, the third, iii. 51.— See Poetry. 
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Parmegiano, his first work and his last compared, 

ii. 147. 

anecdotes of, iii. 181. 

Passions, rules as to expressing, iii. 49. 124. 126. 
— : mixed ; undescribable in painting, i. 

194. 
Pasticcio, what ; and its uses, ii. 76« 
Paolo Veronese. — See V. 
Pellegrino Tibaldi, founder of the Bolognese 

School ; his merits, ii. 151. 
Perrault, the Architect, defended^ ii. 107. 
Perspective ; how to be regulated in painting, iii. 

36.110,111. 

in Sculpture. — See Sculpture* 

Peters, Mr. of Antwerp, his cabinet of paintings, 

ii. 243. 
Philopoemen, anecdote of, i. 35. 
Philosophy, assistant to Taste, i. 185. 
Philostratus, his rules for painting, iii. 199. 
Picture-cleaners, instances of their spoiling pic- 
tures, ii. 190. 193. 195. 207. 224. 239. 253. 

285. 
Pieta, what painting so called, ii. 213, &c. 
Pietro Genoese, a bad painter, ii. 282. 
Pietro Perugino, Raffaelle's master, iii. 174, 175. 
Place of a picture. — See Light and Shade, 
Plato, his opinion of painting censured, ii. 90. .; 
Pliny, instance of his false criticism, i. 94. 
Poetry, its advantages over Painting, i. 190. 
how its excellence consists in a deviation 

from Nature, iu 92. 
comparison between that and Painting, at 

length, iii. 23. 
Politeness, general principle of the signs of, i. 174. 
Polydore, anecdotes of, iii. 177. 
Pope's Homer, a remark of Dr. Johnson on, ii. 152. 
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Portrait PainUng. 

■ resemblance, the chief excellence in, iii« 
— See GatMboTough. 

historical observations on, i. 109. 



ii. 256. 277, 278. — See Historical Painting. 
Pott, Henry, picture by, ii. 262. 

anecdote of, ii. 252, and n. 

Poussin, N. his opinion as to colouring, i. 101. — 

his defect in, i. 209. 
— " his correct style of painting, i. 106.— 

change of his style, 1. 107. 

his love of the antique, i. 107. 

his favourite subjects ; and manner 



of treating them, i. 107. 

defects in certain pictures of his, 

arising from false reasoning, i. 160. 193. — See 
Rembrandt, 

-, perhaps sometimes guilty of affectation. 



1.208. 
Practical Instructions relative to painting, i« 203, 

&c. ii. 76. 
Practice, how to precede, or be combined with 

Theory, iii. 29. 96. 
Prejudice, how to be indulged or counteracted, u 

181. iii. 148. 
Pride, an enemy to good painting, iii. 74. 
Prince de Ugne, his cabinet of paintings at 

Brussels, ii. 199. 
Principal light and figure, rule as to disposing, i. 205. 

figure, in particular, iii. 37. 115. 

-—— — the colouring of, iii. 67. 142, 
Principal circumstance in a picture, to extend not 

only to figure, but to colour, drapery, &c. iii. 

129, 130. 
Procaccini, Camillo, his Hofy Family admirable, 

ii. 278. 
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Properties of objects ; what they are as relates to 

Painting, ii. 38. 
Proportions of the human figure relative to Paint* 

ing and Sculpture, iii. 106 — ^109. 
Prudence^ rules of, relative to a Painter, lii, 70. 75. 

Q 

QuELLiNUS, Erasmus, a painting by, ii. 223. 
Quintin Matsys, his famous painting in the chapel 

of the Circumcision at Antwerp, ii. 213. — his 

Portrait f ii. 242. 

R 

Raffablle, his improvements, in consequence of 
studying the works of Michael Angelo> i. 8. 

■ \m Dispute of the Sacranunt ; an in- 

stance of his exactness in following his model, 
i.l6. 

his style in painting, i. 98. ii. 275. 



— See Mickael Angela. 

his method of imitating others, i. 132. 



ii. 68. 74. 

his excellence in drawing, and de- 



fect in painting, ii. 39. 

compared with Titian, ii. 41. 



-T- to what excellence he owes his re- 



putation, ii. 44. iii. 83. 152. 

his Hofy Family, in the Dusseldorp 



gallery, ii. 275. 

anecdotes of, iii. 175. 



Rape of the Sabines; John de Bologna's, anecdote 

of, ii. 21. 

Rubens', ii. 197, 198. 

Relief, in painting ; its excellencies and defects, i. 

211.— See iii. 59. 
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Rembrandt, his faults, contrasted with those of 
Poussin, i. 193. — of Vauderwerf, ii. 281. 

■ ■ a defect in his picture ofAchtUeg, i.2i4. 
— — '— his Partraiif at M. Danoot's, its ad- 
mirable colour and effect, ii. 197. — At Mr. 
Orion's/ ii. 200. Pictures at M. Dasch's, ii. 
244. 

his Sumnntik, at the Hague, il 250. 



— other pictures, ii. 251. 280. 

Rembrandt, his pictures at Surgeon's Hall, Am- 
sterdam, ii. 258. 

■ may be considered as belonging either 

to the Dutch or Flemish School, ii. 267. 
- character of his style, ii. 280. 



Repose, in painting, what, i. 193. 

its advantages, i. 194. iii. 40, 118. 

Rigaud, defects of his portraits, i. 197. 

Rockox, PoriraUs of, by Rubens and Vandyck, ii. 

237. 
Romano. — See Giulio Romano. 
Rombouts, a good picture by, at Ghent, ii. 192. 
Roose, N. a painter of no great merit, ii. 192. 
Rubens, uniformity of his style in painting, i. 

105. defects of it, ibid. 106. ii. 215. 
■' ' ■ his excellence in painting animals, ii. 217. 

287. 

in colouring. — See iii* and 



the criticisms on all his paintings, hereafter 
particularised. 

facility of invention and execution; his 

peculiar characteristic, iii. 145. 184. 

his method of painting large pictures, ii. 



197, 198. 202. iii. 100. 
his particular excellence in large pictures, 

ii. 215. 222, 223. 
I ■ his style of painting in the Luxembourg, 

on what principles laudable^ i. 164» 
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Rubensy his pictures at Brussels; at the Unshod 
Carmelites, ii. 194, 195. — at the Capuchins, 
ii. 195. — at Mr. Orion's, ii. 200. — at Mechlin, 
his Last Supper, ii. 201. Anecdote of, ii. 202. 
—at the Church of St. John, ii. 204. Augus- 
tins, ii. 205. — at Antwerp Cathedral : — Chapel 
of Uie Arquebuse Compaiiy ; his Descent of 
the Cross, ii. 207 — 209. — and pictures con- 
nected therewith, ii. 210, 211. (^hrist coming 
out of the Sepulchrep ii. 211. — at the School- 
master's Chapel, ii. 212. — at the Altar 'of the 
Gardener's, li. 2L4, 215. — ^the Great Altar, 
ii. 216.— the Church of St. Walburge; Ekva- 
tim of the Cross, ii. 215. 219. — ^the Unshod 
Carmelites, ii. 220, 221 ;— the Great Car- 
melites, ii. 222. — St. Michael's Church, ii. 
222, 223.— The Jacobins, ii. 224, 225.— 
St. Augustin ; The Altar of the Choir, ii. 226. 
iii. 116. — RecoUets ; The Cekhrated Cruci- 
fadon, ii. 232 — 236; and other pictures, ii, 
236, 237.— Capuchins, ii. 238, 239.— Annun- 
ciation Nuns ; <S'i^. Justus, ii. 239.— St. James's 
Church, ii. 241. — ^The Academy of Painters ; 
Holy Family, ii. 242. — in M. Peters' Cabinet, 
ii. 243. — Mr. Dasch's ; Sekiucus and Strata- 
nice, ii. 244. — Mr. Haverend's ; the celebrated 
Chapeau de Faille, ii. 244. — other Cabinets, 
ii. 244, &c. — at the Hague, ii. 249. — in the 
Dusseldorp Gallery, ii. 269. — his Fallen 
Anaeb, particularly excellent, ii. 285. — at 
Cologne, &c. ii. 289. 293. 

his Chrisfs Charge to Peter, ii. 193. 

his St* Bavon praised, ii. 189. — St, Bock, 

ii. 193. 

Sketches and pictures by him, ii. 197. 

' his Chair, at the Academy of Painting, 



Antwerp, ii. 243. 
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Rubens, censurable pictures by him, ii. 188. lOl, 

192. 236, 237. 242, 243. 292. 

Portrait, by himself, ii. 198. andTFtfe, 287. 

his general character ; excellencies and 

defects, ii. 294. iii. 184. 
Ruckhorst, an aUar by, ii. 240. — his Agcensim, ii. 

241. 
Rules of Art, implicit obedience to ; necessary in 

young Students, i« 9. 

requisite to works of genius, i. 122. 

— not to be too servilely followed, i. 

203. iii. 29. 73. 
— — the reason of them to be considered, i. 

216. iii. 29. 160. 166<-161. 

• formed on the works of those who have 



studied Nature most successfully ; and there- 
fore teach the jart of seetn^Nature, iii. 166, &c. 

Ruysdaal, excellence of his landscapes, ii. 2^. 

Ryckaert, a Toum pillaged by Soldiers, ii. 200. 

S 

Salvator Rosa, his characteristic style, i. 104. 

■ ■ - his Jacob's Dream praised, ii. 

126. 

Schools of Painting, how to be classed ; Roman, 
Florentine, fiolognese, French, Venetian, 
Flemish, Dutch, i. 72. — their various princi- 
ples, iii. 161. 

« -— Venetian; excellencies and defects of» 

i. 72. 76. iii. 132. 139. 

subjects of, i. 76. 



— - Dutch, peculiar merits of, ii. 266> &c. iii. 
131. 166. — Painters of, their names, ii. 267. 

— Dutch and Flemish ; excellencies and de- 
fects of, ii. 121. — ^how to be distinguished, 
ii. 267. 
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Schools, English ; difficulties in the way of esta- 
blishing, ii. 113. 

modern Roman ; its degeneracy, ii. 160. 

176. 

Bolognese, foundation of, ii. 150. 



Schut, his Martyrdom of SU George^ ii. 212. A 
Pteto, ii. 241. other pictures, ii. 243. 

Sculpture ; wherein, and in what manner, its prin- 
ciples and those of painting agree or differ ; 
what is within its power of performing, and 
what ought to be its great purpose, ii. 11, &c. 
— See iii, 69. 

an art of more simplicity and uniformity 

than painting, ii. 12. 

' has only one style, ii. 12. 

the character of; to afford the delight 



resulting from the contemplation of perfect 
beauty, ii. 14. 

ineffectual attempts to improve, ii. 22. 



— in drapery, t6. — in making different plans 
in the same bas-relievo, ii. t6. — in perspec- 
tive, ii. 28. 

dress of, ii. 29< 

causes of its decline in England, ii. 247 



Seghers, his Adoration of the Magi, ii. 186.— 
Christ scoiurged, ii. 191. — Marriage of the FtV- 
gin, ii. 221, — other pictures, ii. 240. 

Self-confidence, necessary to an Artist, ii. 62. 298. 

Simplicity in Painting; what, and its effects, i. 
196, &c. 

in the Ancients, atose from penury, i, 

201 .—See Style, the Grand. 

Sketches, to be painted in colours, rather than 
drawn with the crayon, i. 33. iii. 100. 
' their beauty poetical, i. 217. 

»' reason of the effect of, ii. 44, 46* 

-— — their utility, iii, 77, 78. 100.— See Design. 
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Snydeni ; obsenrattons on the nature of his paint* 

ings, ii. 253. 
Stein, Jan, his excellence; and in ^hat to be 

imitated, ii. 268. 
Study of Painting ; hints for the course of, L 20. 

25. ii. 70. 76. 141. &c. iii. 144. 150. 

purpose of, to form the mind, ii. 52. 

meUiod of, remarks on, ii. 57, &c. iii. 82. 144* 

Study of variety ; diligence, and a passion for the 

art requisite to, i. 58. 124. 

Studio, anecdote of, a painter so nicknamed, ii. 45. 

Style, in Painting ; what, and how to be acquired, 

i. 30. 
■ the Grand ; in what it consists, i. 32, &c. — 
the chief requisites of, and means of attain- 
ing, i. 45—54. — principles of, i. 97 — 103. ii. 
228, 229. iii. 116. 118. 138.— (See Michel 
Angela.) — effect of, ii. 154. 

■ splendour of, how far excellent or faulty, i. 
74. ii. 196. 242. 276. 

- ornamental, how, and by whom disseminated, 
i. 78. — how far worthy attention, i. 96. 202. 
— See Ornaments, 

-*— composite, i. 84. — adopted by Corregio and 
Parmegiano, i. 86. 

perfect, what, i. 87. 

■ distinction of, founded on general nature 
and particular customs, i. 87. 

■ original or characteristic, i. 103. — See 5a/- 
vator Rosa, 

uniformity of, i. l05.— See Rubens, 

modes of acquiring, i. 109. — See Historical 

Painting, 

Styles, various; how far incompatible with each 

other, i. 75. 84. 
Subjects, choice of, how to be regulated, i. 64. iii. 

30. 71. 98. 
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Subjects, ia what cases to be treated distinctly, i. 

65. — or minutely, i. 65. — faithfully, iii. 32. 
subordinate parts of; the art used in, must 

not appear, i. 67. 
Summary of the general doctrines in* the several 

Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds to the 

Academy, ii. 143. 
Symmetry, utility of, i. 51. —See Grace; Cor^ 

rectness. 



Taste, reading and conversation with learned 
men, necessary to the formation of, i. 148* 

false opinions relative to, refuted, i. 150. 

distinction between that and Genius, u 153. 

capable of a real standard, i. 183. 

' — true and false ; definition and progress of, 
i. 154, &c. 

— — true ; founded on enlarged and general 
ideas of !Nature, i. 158. — acquired by experi- 
ence and a diligent study of Nature, i. 96. 78. 
ii. 156. 

how to be exercised ; in appreciating the 

value of different styles of painting ; accord- 
ing to their real importance, and the perfect- 
ion of the several artists, i. 165, &c. 
• relative to the expression of the passions 



in painting, i. 169, &c. — See Genius ; Oma 

ment; Style; Dress. 
Teniers, Old, his pictures, ii. 199. 
Young, his picture of Boars shooting, at 

Mr. Danoot's, painted in his best manner, it. 

198. 

his excellencies, ii* 267. 



Terburg, good pictures by, uni portrait of, ii. 262. 
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Timanthesy the propriety of his hiding the face of 

Agamemnon, examined, i. 216. 
Tintoret, Vasari's opinion of, i. 77. 
his excellencies and defects, i, 179. iii. 

168. 

pictures by, in the Dusseldorp gallery. 



ii. 276, 

Titian, an exception to the Venetian School, i. 78. 
- ■ character of his portraits, i. 196. — See ii. 

281. 
»■ his excellence of colouring, i. 209, 210. ii. 

40, 41. — ^in his Bacchus and AriadneJlu 209. 

— in his portraits, i. 210. 
■■'■ ' ■ — his defect in drawing, ii. 40. 

ciompared with Raffaelle, ii. 41. 

with Rubens, ii. 228-'2d0. iii. 



116, 117. 

— his St Sebastian, excellencies and defects 
of, ii. 41. 

his excellence in Landscapes, ii. 46. 

— his rule for light and shade, iii. 69, 135. 
anecdotes of, iii. 177, 178. 



Torso of M. Angelo, its excellence, ii. 15. 



Vanbrugh, defended as a poetical architect, ii. 

106, 107. 
Van de Hende, his patience in finishing, ii. 264. 
Yander Heist, excellent picture of portraits by, 

ii. 256, 257. 
Yanderheyden, character of his paintings, ii. 260. 
Vandervelde, his View of the Port of Amsterdam, 

ii. 257. — other pictures, ii. 260. 
Yanderwerf, his excellencies and defects, ii. 278. 
Yandyck, the best portrait painter, i. 139. 
a i^upil of Rubens, iii. 185. — and his 

successful imitator, ii. 278. 



INDEX. 271 

Vandyck, his various manners of painting, ii. 273. 

pictures by, at the Prince de Ligne's, at 

Brussels, ii^lOO. — his Crucifianon, at Mechlin, 
praised, ii. 203. — ^and other pictures, ii. 242, 
243, 244, &c. — ^his Crueifianon at the Jaco- 
bines, Antwerp, ii. 219. — ^his Christ bearing 
the Cross, at the Jacobins, ii. 225. — ^his 5^. 
Augustin in Ecstacy, ii. 230.— Recollets, a 
Pieta, ii. 237. — Beguinage Church, a Pieta, ii, 
240.— JWflw betraying C%rMi;ji.245.— -4«tt«»wp 
tion of the Virgin, in Mr. Hope's Cabinet, 
Amsterdam, ii. 262.— his pictures in the Dus- 
seldorp gallery, ii. 271. — a bad one, ii. ibid. 
— ^his Taheup thy Bed and walh, ii. 272.— a 
Pieta, ii. ihid, — a good portrait, ii. 288. 

Van Baien, his Eesurrection, his best work, ii. 
241. 

Van Eyck, Jean, nai the first painter in oil, ii. 
188. — Pictures by, ii. 187. and Hubert, ii. 
190. 

Van Heemsen, his Last Judgment, ii. 241, 242. 

Van Orlay, Bernard, pictures by, ii. 193. 196. — 
his Adoration of the Magi, praised, ii. 212. 

Variety, necessary to study in a certain degree, 
ii. 58. 

in figures in Historical Painting, iii. 37. 

■ of attitude, iii. 39. 

Veronese, Paolo, reason of a peculiar defect of 
his, i. 73, 74. 

. his excellencies and defects, i. 

168. iii. 179. 

his picture of The Marriage at 



Cana, praised, i. 206, 207. iii. 140. 

a bon'tnot of his on the subject 



of light and shadow, i. 213. 
Vinci, Lionarda da, restored the arts at Milan, iii. 
181. 



272 INDEX. 

Viola, G. anecdotes of. Hi. 183. 

Virtue, necessary to the perfection of Taste, i. 

159. iii. 207. 

how far the effect of Taste, ii. 7- 

Unity in painting; in what cases a fault, i. 193. 
of the limbs and drapery, with the head of 

a figure, iii. 37. 48. 
Voltaire, false taste shown in a statue of him, i. 

182. 
Vos.— SeeDc Vos, 

TV 

Watteau, his excellence in colouring, iii. 139. 

Wax-work, why less agreeable than painting, 
ii. 37. 

Weeninx, his merit in painting dead game, ii. 259. 
261, 262. 264. — ^his defects in portrait paint- 
ing, ii. 290. 

White, its effect in painting, iii. 59, 60. 

Whole, what is meant by, ii. 45. — See Gefdus ; 
Rtibens ; and ii. 296. iii. 73. 118, 119. 

Wilson, defects in his landscapes, ii. 124. 

Wouyermans, merit of his paintings, ii. 249, 250. 
his Hay-cart praised, ii. ibid, — one of his 
best pictures at Mr. Hope's, Amsterdam, ii. 
260. 



THE END, 
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